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Memorabilia. 


sg KE death on June 17 of Dr. A. C. Benson, 

Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
the well-known poet and essayist, recalls the 
fact that Magdalene College is the only Cam- 
bridge College in which the mastership is the 
gift of a private person. The mastership of 
Trinity College is in the gift of the Crown. 


Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or | 
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the | 


in all other cases the mastership is filled up | 


by the Fellows. Magdalene College was 
founded in 1519 by Thomas, Baron Audley 


has been in the gift of the possessor for the 
time being of the estate at Audley End. 
Lord Braybrooke is the present possessor. 
Dr. Benson succeeded Dr. 8. A. 
as Master in 1915. 


4 writer in the Burlington Magazine for 
+1 June raises the question as to when John 
Niglett, the remarkable painter in poly- 
chrome, of Bristol Delft, died. No record 
lias been discovered after the year 1754 when 
his name appeared in the Poll Book as a 
potter in Redcliffe. He must have died or 
migrated from Bristol before 1774, as_ his 
name does not appear in the Election Poll 
Book of that year. But Leeds had an 
eighteenth century painter—frictor iqgnotus— 
of the same style, and polychrome cream 
ware plates from Leeds in his style are to 
he found from 1775. Did Niglett migrate 
to Leeds? Local records should make this 
clear. Niglett specimens are very scarce. 
(ONSIDER ABLE local agitation has been 
caused in Blackheath by the proposal of 


the Ministry of Transport to drive an 


arterial road, to be known as the ‘‘ Shooter’s 
Hill 


By-pass,’’ from Kidbrooke to Black- 


| who 
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heath in very close proximity to the famous 
Morden College. Morden College was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren and built 
in 1695 by his master-mason Edward Strong. 
It consists of a large brick building, with 
two small wings, having stone quoins and 
cornices and forming an inner quadrangle 
surrounded with piazzes. The oak altar- 
pieces, door and cornices in the chapel are 
said to be by Grinling Gibbons. It was 
founded by Sir John Morden, of Wrickle 
Marsh, near Blackheath, a Turkey merchant 
who made his fortune in Aleppo, for decayed 
Turkey-merchants. It is surrounded by 
lovely well-wooded gardens—it is feared that 
the new road will spoil one of the most ex- 
quisite spots near London and one of Wren’s 
masterpieces of domestic architecture. It 
is said that the proposed road can easily 
avoid this interesting spot and yet fulfil its 
purpose. 


A famous house of almost the same date as 

Morden College is now in the market, 
Dalham Hall, near Newmarket, built about 
1702 by a notable divine, Simon Patrick, 
who was Bishop of Ely from 1691 to his death 
on May 31, 1707. His story is a strange 
one. He was a son of a Gainsborough mercer 
became a Fellow of Queen’s College, 


und | Cambridge, in 1649, and was elected Presi- 
of Walden, and the mastership ever since 


Donaldson | 





dent in 1661, the election being over-ridden 
by royal mandate. In 1666 he became a 
member of the University of Oxford. He 
originally received Presbyterian ordination, 
but in 1654 he was privately ordained by the 
Bishop of Norwich. After the Restoration 
he became successively Royal Chaplain, 
Canon and Sub-Dean of Westminster, Dean 
of Peterborough, Bishop of Chichester, and 
Bishop of Ely. He was one of the founders of 
the S.P.C.K. After his death Dalham 
Hall was purchased by John Affleck, a Baltic 


merchant. The property was bought by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes in 1901. It is now again for 
sale. 

HE first and most important General 


Council of the Church met in the year 

325 a.p. at Nicaea, a small town at the head 
of an inlet of the sea on the Bythynian shore 

near Nicomedia, the Emperor’s’ eastern 

capital before the building of Constantinople. 
The quarrel to be settled was erratically 

Eastern and although Bishops had_ been 

called from all over the empire, and though 

| the proceedings were recognised and endowed 
by the West it consisted almost entirely of 

| Eastern prelates. That was sixteen hundred 
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years ago. Now in June, 1925, Eastern 
prelates, the Russian Metropolitan Kologi, 
the Metropolitan Authority of Kiev, and 
Bishop Benjamin, of Sevastopol, have arrived 
in London for the sixteenth centenary cele- 
bration of the Great Council. The Patriarch 
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Damianos, of Jerusalem, is also on his way | 


to London to take part in the service in 
Westminster Abbey on June 29. The Russian 
Metropolitan states that he confidently antici- 
pates the reunion of the English and Russian 
Churches in the near future. 


MNHE Hertfordshire branch of the Historical 

Society has unveiled in the Church of 
Abbot’s Langley, near Watford, a memorial 
tablet to Nicholas Breakspear who became 
in 1154 Pope Hadrian IV, the only English- 
man who has ascended the papal throne. 
He reigned for four years and ten months 
and died at Anagni in 1159, leaving the 


estates of the Church in very good order. | 


Despite his quarrel with the Roman Consuls 
he was buried (according to Platina) in St. 
Peter’s near the sepulchre of Pope Eugenius 
III. Before he was Pope he is said to have 
converted the Norwegians to Christianity and 
was, as a reward, made Bishop of Alba and 
a Cardinal by Pope Eugenius III. He is 


notable in English history as the great friend | 


of the famous English scholar, John of Salis- 
bury, who obtained from him the papal 
sanction for the invasion of Ireland by Henry 
II. In European history Breakspear is 
notable for his struggle with Frederick 
Barbarossa. Hadrian, at the time of his 
death, was about to excommunicate the 
Emperor. This strong, business-like and 
determined pontiff is said to have been born 
at Breakspear Farm, Bedmond, a_ village 
near Abbot’s Langley. 


i R. LIONEL GILES, in The Times of June 

17 draws attention to various examples 
in the British Museum of early Chinese 
printing. The piece recently acquired by 
the Museum is a block-printed roll over six 
feet in length containing the whole of a 
certain Buddhist sitra. It came from a 
ruined brick pagoda at Hangchow and belongs 
to the year 975 a.pv. But there are much 
earlier specimens in the Museum. Four 
found by Sir Ansel Stein at Tunhuang bear 
the dates 868, 877, 947, and 950 a.p. and one 
or two others may be confidently assigned to 
the eighth century owing to the quality of 
the paper used. Printed documents of the 


tenth century are known still to exist both 
in China and Japan. 
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HE opening of 48, Doughty Street, which 
has been acquired through the efforts of 
| the Dickens’ fellowship, is a pleasant event 
for Dickensians. It is the house Charles 
| Dickens first rented in London, in which 
| ‘Oliver Twist’ and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ 
were written. The visitor will find in it 
domestic relics and first editions and pictures 
and prints. We may mention the reading- 
desk Dickens took with him on his recital 
_tours, and Orchardson’s study of Paul 
Dombey. 
[‘ a pamphlet, ‘The Witness of Old Inns,’ 
| issued by the True Temperance Clerical 
Committee, the Rev. V. Wilkin gives an 
interesting account of the development of the 
Church House, a building adjoining the 
Church and used for such social, convivial 
| and charitable occasions as Church Ales. 
The Church of Yatton, in Somersetshire had 
a ‘cowle’ or measure for ale and gradually 
| the usual requirements of an inn were added 
| till at last, fully equipped, it was let to a 
| tenant in 1555. Many of the old inns were 
started by the monks who built them generall) 
close to the church, and some are still stand- 
ing as at Alfriston, Dartford, and Hythe. 
At the George at St. Albans, founded in 1401, 
| the Abbot not only allowed the sale of wine 
and spirits, but also the celebration of Mass 
for the benefit of the travellers. Many of 
the signs were changed by the Puritans, e.g., 
| The Salutation and Our Lady into The 
Soldier and Citizen, and The Catherine 
Wheel into The Cat andWheel, though many 
still remain, as The Flaming Sword, Adam 
and Eve, Noah’s Ark, The Wounded Heart, 
Peter’s Finger. The Saints are also repre- 
sented, as in the case of St. Bleuse, the patron 
of weavers, S. Hugh, the patron of shoe- 
makers. 
HE Times of June 17 records the recent 
recovery from the sea near Marathon of 
a bronze statue of a boy. It is an excep- 
tionally fine example of the best period of 
Greek art of about the year 400 B.c._ It 
resembles the work of the school of Praxiteles. 
The statue presents a boy of about fourteen 
with his head turned to the left, his right 
hand raised above his head, and his left arm 
bent at the elbow at a right angle. The face 
is charming, the body sturdy, and the eyes 
are whited in similar style to that of Apollo 
from Antikythera in the National Museum. 
The bronze, weighing 170 lbs., is in good 
preservation, but one foot is missing. The 
statue is now housed in the National 
Museum. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical. 
Notes. 


SCAN OMODU IN ARTHURIAN LEGEND | 
I. In the Histoire de Grimaud. 


PERE are at least four documents con- 
nected with the legend of King Arthur in 
which Scan is mentioned. At the end of my | 
note on ‘ The Identification of ScAn Omodu ’ 
(supra, p. 185) I cited one of them, namely, 
the Episode of Grimaud in the Legend of the | 
Holy Grail, and I quoted the statement made 
therein that Aganor, Ascanor, and Camaor 
were three cousins. Now ‘‘ Ascanor ”’ is the 
Alamannic name of Scan, plus prothetic a 
and final or. This is an ending very fre- 
quently imposed upon the short names of 
princes by Norman trouvéres in order to lend 
dignity to those names. The prothetic a is 

due to initial s plus consonant. 

In Gallia, in vulgar Latin in the fifth 
century, an 7 was uttered before initial s 
when that was followed by a consonant: 
thus spatium, sperarc, stare, became ?tspa- 
tium, isperare, istare. In Old French this 
aumliary vowel became ¢: cp. espace, 
espérer, ester, Of initial s + ¢ Old French 
yields escalier, esclandre, escabeau, for Latin 
scalarium, scandalum, — scabellum. An 
instance of this custom in Old Welch is 
indicated in ‘‘ Epistrophius,’’ the name 
ascribed to a king of the ‘‘ Greeks’’ (2.e., 
the Alamanni), in Geoffrey of Monmouth: 
v. ‘N. & Q.,’ 17 July, 1920. This is a pun 
upon Iscrophius which the scribe, or Geoffrey 
himself, misread as Istrophius and expanded 
into ‘‘ Kpistrophius.’”’ It is the Germanic 
name Scrof: Scrob—the etymon of ‘‘ Shrop- 
shire’? and ‘‘ Shrewsbury.”’ 

In Old Welch (between a.p. 800 and 1100) 
a prothetic vowel 7 made its appearance, and 
as time went on the addition of a prothetic 
vowel before s + consonant became the rule, 
and that vowel took the sound and form of 
Welch 4. Sometimes the y of Early 
Medieval Welch (post a.p. 1100) became a, 
as in ‘‘ Brachan ”’ for Brychan. This would | 
explain the sequence Iscan, Ysean, Ascan-or, 


II. The Merlin. 


The Merlin is a lenthy Arthurian tale 
of the fifteenth century, and in it we are | 
told a great deal about an important duke | 


in Britain who was opposed both to King | 


’ 
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Arthur and to the invading Saxons. He is 
named ‘‘ Escam”’ and is entitled ‘‘ Duke of 
Cambenec.’’ He was the foremost of the 
eleven provincial leaders in Britannia who 


QUERIES. 





| resented the election of the fifteen-year-old 


prince Arthur, son of Uthyr Panteyrn, to be 
their Dux Bellorum. His name presents a 
paleographical problem. 

In early times abbreviation of written 
words was general. Certain strokes, with 
widely divergent significance, were written 
either above a vowel, or medially, or across 
a stave, or at the end of a truncated word. 
Such a stroke over a final letter a might be 
supposed to indicate either (1) a vocalic 
length-mark; or (2) that the letter m had 
been purposely omitted ; or (3) that an n had 
been omitted. The similarity of the m and 
n-stroke caused confusion before a.p. 1000 
and led eventually to the general abandon- 
ment of the n-stroke in insular schools of 
handwriting. One result of this was that 
scribes who had not been taught to apply 


| the n-stroke mistook that stroke when they 


were coyping older manuscripts and extended 
it as if it had been an m-stroke. That is 
the scribal error that is responsible for the 
form Hscam in the Merlin. This really 
stands for Hscd, and that meant Escan—the 
correct form of Scan. 

Another scribal error of very frequent 
occurrence is due to the similarity between 
c and ¢, in early mediseval times. This helps 
us to explain the phrase ‘‘ Duke of Cam- 
benec.’’ In the latter word -benee represents 
benet, and the m of Cam can only be « mis- 
reading of ir. Hence ‘“‘ Escam Duke of 
Cambenet,’’ in the Merlin, stands for Escan, 
Duke of Cair Benet, and that is the Latin 
Venta in Brythonic guise preceded by the 
Old Welch word ‘“ Cair.”’ ‘* Bentensis ”’ 
occurs in connexion with Venta Belgarum in 
the ‘ Notitia Dignitatum utriusque Imperii’ 
of the early fifth century. In the Nomina 
Civitatum, in the ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ the 
muddled forms in ‘‘ Cair Pensa vel Coin ’’ 
make their appearance. This stands for 
Wenta Uelcorum, 7.e., Venta Belgarum. 


Ill. The Morte DArthur. 


The Morte DArthur was compiled in the 
reign of King Edward the Fourth by Sir 
Thomas Malory. In Malory’s list of the 
eleven princes and officials who were opposed 
to King Arthur’s election we find that a 
‘* Eustace, Duke of Cambenet,’’ takes the 


place that is filled in the Merlin by Escam 
of Cambenec. 


We have in ‘ Eustace’”’ 
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another instance of ¢ for e¢. Escan, when 
Latinised, would become Escanus, and that 
would fall into line with ‘* Phariance,”’ 
** Belliance,’’? ‘‘ Clariance,’ 
come Escance < Estance. Such a name as 
*Estance would mean nothing to a Norman 
or a Plantagenent, and if, by chance, the n was 
imperfect and resembled a w (which is a very 
frequent scribal error), out of the resultant 
form *Estauce there would certainly ensue 
the Norman name of Eustace. The name of 


Scan (Omédu), therefore, appears as ‘‘Asca- 
nor’’ in the Grimaud; as ‘‘ Escan’’ in the 
Merlin for Escan; and as ‘‘ Eustace’’ in the 


Morte DArthur for *Estance > Escanus. 
IV. The Parzival. 

In the Merlin and the Morte DArthur 
there is a great deal of information about 
Sean with which I hope to deal later on. 
Some additional facts about Scan’s official 
title of ‘‘duke’’ are now required. In Old 
Welch the word wlat meant ‘ power,’ 
‘authority,’ and uletic indicated the person 
who bore either, or both, in an official way. 
In later times this word was spelt Guletic; 
and it is now Guwlediq. Arthur himself is 
never styled Guletic, I believe. But his 
uncle, Uthyr’s brother Ambrosius Aurelianus, 
who was poisoned in the year 443—that of a 
great and awe-inspiring comet, is called 
‘‘Emrys Gwledig’’ in Medizval Welch. 

After the departure of the Romans the 
armies of the Britons ‘‘ took possession, 
doubtless, of the quarters left by the Roman 
troops and it is highly probable that their 
leaders were regarded as the successors of the 
Dux Britanniarum, or Britanniae, and the 
Comes Litoris Saxronici, and as having a 
right to those titles. The difference between 
a comes or count, and a dux or leader, was 
only an unimportant one of imperial etiquette 
in favour of the former; the office of both 
was called a ducatus, and both comes and 
dug appear to have been rendered into Welch 
by guledig, a ruler or prince, which is the 
title always given in Welsh literature to 
Maximus who was probably Duke of the 
Britannias before he made himself emperor. 
It is a significant fact that with the excep- 
ton of Arthur, those who seem to have suc- 
ceeded to supreme power here when the 
tomans left are always styled in Welsh 
literature giclediq, instead of being descriled 
by a title signifying emperor, or the familiar 
office of king’’; v. the late Sir John Rhys’s 
‘Celtic Britain’ (1904), p. 104. 

Now, if Scan, who held 
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et al., and be- | 


power and: 
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authority in Roman Britain in the midde of 
the fifth century, and who governed a 
southern district from Cair Benet, or Win- 
chester, really was a Duke or Guletic, it is 
more than likely that indications of that Old 
Welch word survived in connexion with his 
name in some Welch document dealing with 
King Arthur’s time (a.p. 459-492). Not only 
is that actually the case but the full name 
of which sedn is the headword has been pre- 
served and handed down to us by Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, a Middle High Dutch writer 
who died about a.p. 1220.. In his Arthurian 
story known as the Parzival, Wolfram tells 
us about a knight who loved Siguné, a cousin 
of Sir Parzival and a daughter of Kiot, king 
of Catalonia (i.e., Calatonia), who was slain 
by Orilus the ruler of Cumberland. — This 
knight is called ‘‘ Schianatulander.’’ The 
Middle High Dutch ‘‘lander’”’ is a mis- 
taken but natural rendering of the Brythonic 
quletic. | Wolfram supposed that the title 
guictie was an adjective. He rightly assumed 
that it was derived from gulat; but wrongly 
ascribed the meaning of ‘ country’ or ‘ land’ 
to that Welch word. That, of course, is the 
meaning that gulat, gwlad had in Wolfram’s 
day and time, and it has had that meaning 
since the tenth century ; but it does not apply 
to Arthurian times, when, as I said just now, 
it meant ‘ authority.’ ‘‘ Schianatulander’”’ 


+ (with its variants) therefore indicates Schian- 


utta the Guwledig (or Duke). 

In the third paragraph of my _ previous 
note on ‘ The Identification of Scéan Omédu’ 
I referred to tenth-century occurrences of the 
Alamannic name of ‘‘ Scanutto’’ in the 
‘Libri Confraternitatum ’ of Upper German 
monasteries. The name and title that are 
represented by ‘‘ Schianatulander ”’ obviously 
came to Wolfram von Eschenbach through a 
Brythonic source which had accepted an 
\nglo-Saxon adaptation of this prince’s name. 
3y the sixth century in Low Latin and in 
Old English, earlier @ in personal names and 
folk-names had become 7. Hence Brythonic 
Schianatu postulates a West-Saxon adoption, 
Scéanutta. The phonetic sequence is Scean, 
Seean, Se@an, Seén, Sein. Cp. Dr. Joseph 
Wright’s ‘Old English Grammar,’ §§ 124, 
125, 136. In his ‘Oldest English Texts,’ 
the late Henry Sweet dealt with the O.F. 
stem Scén (Nos. 556 and 608) and with the 
name ‘‘ Scénwulf’’ which appears in the 
eighth-century ‘Liber Vitae Dunelmensis.’ 
Alme. Sedn postulates West-Saxon Scén and 
Scan, 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
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" EPITAPHS FROM SUSSEX AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


pHE following epitaphs were collected in the 
course of a pilgrimage made some time 

ago to Sussex churches. A curious point noted 
at the same time, was that in many Sussex 
churchyards (particularly those of downland 
villages) the same name would appear on 
almost all the tombstones; or half the 
churchyard would be given up to one name 
and half to another, with the exception of 
a few modern tombs: 
(No date). 

ALL . THAT . BY 

rHIS . WAY . DOO. 

PAS . MAY . SEE. 

THEM , SELVES 

AS . IN. A. GLAS. 
WESTDEAN, (1769). 
This amiable lady was truly religious and 
sincere, dutiful! and obedient as a daughter 
and as a wife the most prudent affectionate 
and indulging: by her neighbours caressed 
and by the poor beloved. She was of a candid, 
open, and generous disposition, and always 
made it her. study to preserve peace and pro- 
mote friendship: her temper remarkably 
chearful, calm, and even: and it may be justly 


WeESTHAM, Sussex. 


Sussex, 


said, that all her days were but steps to 
heaven. 
ALFRISTON, Sussex. (1794). 


Behold what pity parents do 
Unto their children bear, 
Like pity beareth God to such 
As worship him in fear. 
FOLKINGTON, (1697). 
The Lady Barbara 


Sussex. 
Thomas. 

Shee was one of the best of wives, her 
Devotion was constant and regular, her 
charity extensive, her conversation courteous 
and oblidging. Godlyness was her imploy- 
ment and Heauen is her Reward. 

Sussex. (1849). 

Edward Geer, late Sergt. Majer ot the 2nd 
Battn. of the Coldstream Guards, who was 
accidentaily shot while on his duty at Quebec 
in Canada, the 16th March, 1849, aged 5 
years. In him fell a tender hushand, an affec- 
tionate son, a loving brother, and a_highly- 
respected and = e¢ ficient non-commissioned 

cer. 

WILLINGDON, (1619). 
Sir Nicholas Parker, of 
Villingdon. 

Thy soules inthrond in Paradice were | 

Can nothing add to thy felicitys; 

Thy body finds in earth a sweet repose 

As septer’d princes, and my heart which 
owes 


FOLKING'TON, 


Sussex. 
Ratton in 


All nature’s curious services to thee 
Can nothing add to thy tranquillity. 








Thy name is like an odour rich & strong 
Of endless vigour, & to thee my tongue 
Paying due eulogies doth but returne 
Supertluous spices to thy phaenix urn. 
Nor can blak Lethe thy deserts deface, 
But sweeping first away all humand race 
What then remains, for custom sake alone 
vouchsafe to bear these lines upon thy stone: 
Not for thine owne behofes but mine give 
way, 
for what thou wouldst not take, I needs — 
more pay. 
in Fatousemen, Greece did teem her last, 
In Cassius Rome her vigour did exhaust: 
Then blame not aged Britain’s feeble wom), 
For in her Parkér’s birth she did consume 
Her vtmost strength ye world would scarce 
be strong 
For such another brave conception. 


WILLINGDON, 1598). 
This is for a remembrance 
Parker 


widdow daughter to Willi Waller of Grobridg 
Esqr wife to Thos. Parker of Ratton Esq. wth 
whome 
she lived 52 yeas she survived 20 yea: when ina 
quiet inde lifting her handes up to Hea :say : 
O Lord receave my soule she died the 26 of 


Febr : 


Sussex, 
of Mris Elina: 


Ao dmi: 1598 & was here interred wth 

her beloved hushand as she desired 

she had 3 children, one daughter that 

died a infant. & 2 sonnes. Nicholas & 
John. now living. both knights. all her 
husbands life she agreed with his 
dispositions to spend with great 

plenty & bountie in hospitallettee. 

she was wise. temperate. milde. & gentell. 
in behaviour. very charitable. 

pious. and devout: to conelude. 

for goodnes her life and death 

deserve perpetuall memory. she 

was 83 yeares of age. 

WILLINGDON, Sussex (1750). 

Here lieth the Body of Sir Walter Parker. 
Baronet, who liv’d in a hospitable manner at 
Ratton in this parish 23 years, and departed 
this life unmarried the 19th day of April, 1750, 
in the 56th year of his age. By whose death 
the baronetage of this honorable family is 
extinct. 

NEW SHOREHAM. (1862). 
Anna Maria 

Adieu, blest Woman, parent of my life, 

A tender Mother and a faithful Wife; 

Her Husband’s comfort and his life’s relief. 

Once his chief joy and now his greatest 

griet 

God hath called her where I hope she “have 

Blessings more solid than this life e’re gave. 
RovTrINGDEAN, (1901). 

Edward L. J. Ridsdale. 

Here lies one who was for many years chict 
Queen's Og in Her Majesty’ s Mint, 
Tower Hill, o lived also at the Dene, in 
this parish, Bs hopes he may not be weighed 


Juniper. 


Sussex. 
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in God’s balance and found wanting, trusting 


and hoping for the mercy of God through 
Christ. 
Rorringpean, Sussex. (1806). 

Elizabeth the Relict of John — Fothergill, 


Esq., of Handsworth in Staffordshire. In 
every relation of life, as a wife, a mother, 
neighbour, and a friend, she furnished to her 
sex an interesting example, tor though it was 
often her lot to be like Martha, busied about 
many things, in attending to the interests of 
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this world, yet like Mary she forgot not to | 


chuse that better part, the looking forward 
to those of another. Her temper was mild, 
benevolent, and christian: her manners easy, 


natural and elegant, and her whole deport- | 
ment through life worthy of all praise. 
Unobtrusive, diffident, and retired in her 


habits, she sought not the esteem of the world, 
yet always obtained it, for wherever she was 
known she was beloved. Four sons and three 
daughters live to love and honour her 
memory: and they will continue to love and 
honour it till they too shall be—as she now is. 
She died during a short visit to the sea coast 
at this place and at Brighton, on the 2nd. 
day of October, 1800. in the 60th year of her 


age. 
Rottingdean, Sussex (1619). 


GREAT 
SONNE . 


AARONS 
ONE . OF . YI 
LEVITS . TRAINE . 
LIES HERE WITH 
COMFORT . FOR . TO 
RISE . AGAINE 
A . MAN . OF 
THE . POORER 
PLES . FRENDE 
4. FAITHFUL 
HAM LIVD AND 
MADE . AN . ENDI 
1619. 
SAVAGE . VICAR . OF 
PARSON . OF 
DENE. 


- PREACH 
PEO. 


ABRA 


WI. - THIS . 


OVING 


PLACK . AND 


The most stirring epitaph I can find 

recorded, as well as the briefest, is the word 
** Fuerunt,’’ 

inscribed on a monument in Old 


churchyard, without name or date. 


S. Rapice. 





OLD CATTLE TRADE BALLAD. 


HE “cattle ’plague ”’ 
ently caused as much excitement, sus- 


picion and scare as the foot and mouth 
disease of 1923-5. The day of ‘‘ broad- 
sheets ’’ and ‘‘ ballad-mongers”’ is all but 


Shoreham 


cirea 1864 appar- | 


dead so that probably the recent disease | 


among cattle will not leave behind a legacy 
of literature as did that of ’64 and that 
earlier in last century. A correspondent has 
kindly loaned to me some quaint verses which 
tell something of the alarm amongst farmers 
in 1864, They are worth preserving as throw- 
ing interesting light on a chapter of ruraj 
history. The recent plague commenced in 
August, 1923, and final restrictions were 
removed in May, 1925. The old doggerel 


referred to runs thus: 


Oh dear! What a rumpus there is up and 


down, 
The farmers and graziers in country and 
town 
Are nearly distracted and nothing can 
please, 
And it’s all on account of the cattle disease, 
Chorus— 


From Land’s End in Cornwall to Stockton- 
on-Tees, 
farmers 
disease. 


The are plagued with the cattle 

‘Times are so queer, poor folks want relief, 

They can scarce get a taste of mutton or 
beef ; 

There was an old farmer swallowed his wig, 

And swore that the cattle disease killed the 
pig. 

The milkmen in sorrow together they talk, 

And say they are rising the water and chalk; 

Oh dear! Ain’t it shocking to keep us in 


griei, 
We've got lots o° good *taties, but can’t get 
beef. 


The landlords and farmers together are 
trying 

To avoid the disease, and save cattle from 
dying; 

They say it’s a plague that came over the 


seas, 


And there’s been numerous ruined by the 
cattle disease. 
What to do, poor farmers, they cannot tell 


now, 

Kor one jumped on the harrow and danced 
on the plough. 

Another was stung by a parcel of bees, 


And swore they had gave him the cattle 
disease. 

A farmer’s sweet daughter, so cheery did 
stand, ; Xe. 

Singing “ Oh, how I long for a nice bit of 
lamb. 


A tit-bit she had, with potatoes and peas, 

And at night she lay in with the cattle 
disease. 

I knew a young lady, her name it was Peg. 

She went to the hen’s nest to get a fresh egg, 


The old hen flew at her, and did her so 
tease, 

She swore the old thing had the cattle 
disease. 
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There was a young dairy-maid named Dolly 
Burn, 

She fell in a fit as she stood by the churn, 

Por there came on a shower of spiders and 
eas, 

And she swore that the churn had the 
cattle disease. 

J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH, 


Grove tlouse, Norton-on-Tees. 


MHE SHIPS THAT CARRIED NAPO- 

LEON.—The Press reports a forthcoming 
sale of Napoleon relics, among which is in- 
cluded a pair of gold knee-buckles given by 
the ex-emperor to the surgeon of H.M.S. 
Northumberland, the vessel which conveyed 
him to St. Helena. 

Since the name Northumberland has caused 
considerable surprise in this connection it 
may be refreshing to some people’s memories 
to read the following note — ‘‘ on 28 April, 
1814, Napoleon Buonaparte embarked on 
hoard the Undaunted, 38 guns, at Fréjus and 
was landed at Porto Ferrajo in Elba on 4 
May. He entered Paris 21 March, 1815; 
Waterloo was fought 18 June, 1815, and he 
surrendered 15 July to Captain Frederick 
Lewis Maitland (2) of the Bellerophon, 74, 
in Basque Road, and was conveyed in the 
Bellerophon to Torbay, and then to Plymouth, 
arriving 26 July. On Aug. 7 he was trans- 
ferred to the Northumberland, 74, flagship of 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, K.C.B., which 
ship sailed next day and arrived at St. Helena 
15 Oct., 1815. He died at Longwood (House), 
St. Helena, on 5 May, 1821, and his remains 
were exhumed 15 Oct., 1840 and taken to 
France in the French frigate Belle Poule ; 
and deposited in the Hétel des Invalides, 15 
Dec., 1840.”’ 

Longwood: became French property in per- 
petuity. 

Bibliography : ‘ Napoleon’s Last Voyages ;’ 
being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas 


Ussher (H.M.S. Undaunted) and J. R. 
Glover (Secretary to Admiral Cockburn, 
H.M.S. Northumberland), with Introduc- 


tion by J. Holland Rose, 1906. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 


ETTERS AT THE CANDLE. — Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemic,’ bk. v., ch, xxiv., tells of ‘* the 
common foretelling of strangers, from the 
fungous parcels about the wicks of candles, 
which only signifieth a moist and pluvious 
air about them, hindering the avolation of 
the tight and favidous particles; whereupon 
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they are forced to settle upon the snast.’’ 
The last word is explained in Simon Wilkin’s 
note, thus: ‘‘The Norfolk (and perhaps 
other folk’s) vulgar term, signifying the 
burnt portion of the wick of the candle, 
which, when sufficiently lengthened, by want 
of snuffing, becomes crowned with a cap of 
the purest lamp-black, called here ‘ the 
fungoid parcels,’ &c.’’ In Hazlitt’s ‘ Faiths 
and Folk-lore,’ 1905, vol. i., p. 88, we read: 
‘“In the North, as well as in other parts of 
England, they are called letters at the candle, 
as 1f the forerunners of some strange news.’” 
It is also called stranger, because it was sup- _ 
posed to denote the arrival of one from that 
quarter nearest the object. (Jd., vol. ii., p. 


569). 


Similar notions obtain in the far East. 
The Japanese call the ‘‘fungoid parcel ”’ 
**Clove’s Head”? (Chéjigashira) on account 
of its shape, and believe its appearance to 
fortell some gains on the morrow (Terashima 
‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tom. lviii.). 
Some hold it to presage the coming of rain, 
but others think it to declare the ceasing of 
the same (Ono, ‘ Honzé Keimé,’ 1803, tom. 
ii.). 

Turning to China, we are told by Koh 
Hung, ‘ Si-king-tsah-ki,’ c. a.p. 300, tom. iii., 
that the famous orator Luh Kia (fl. 2nd 
century B.c.) enumerated the then credited 
omens thus: ‘‘ The twitching of the eye fore- 
shows an acquisition of food and drink; 
the flowers of a light [Tang-hwa, or letters 
at the candle] indicates to come by money and 
treasures; the chattering of a magpie signi- 
fies the arrival of a stranger; and the gather- 
ing of spiders betokens the success in all con- 
cerns.’’ Certain books, such as the ‘ Han-shu’ 
and the ‘ Wan-yung-puh-kiu-jin,’ contains 
many modes of divination by the letters at 
the candle. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


(GHESHIRE CURIOSITY.—In the County 
of Chester there is a residence called 
Hardingwood House in the parish of Lawton 
from which the inhabitants every time they 
go to Church pass out of the Province of 
Canterbury into that of York, go through 
two Counties (Staffordshire and Cheshire), 
three parishes (Woolstanton, Audley, and 
Lawton), three constableries (Tunstale, Chel- 
ley, and Nantwich), and the two Dioceses of 
Lichfield and Chester. 
T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OSWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON,’ 
FIRST EDITION, In The Times 
Literary Supplement of 23 April, s.v., 
‘“ Notes on Sales,” is an article about a 
catalogue of ‘ Johnsoniana’ issued by Elkin 
Matthews, Limited, compiled by Mr. Evans, 
who is known to be ‘‘ Penguin’ of the 
Observer. In it is the following: 

Mr. Evans prices at £65 an exceptionally 
desirable set of the first edition of Boswell’s 

Life,” 1791-93, and offers four other copies 
of the same edition at prices which vary 
trom £40 to £58. 

My copy is dated in each of the two 
volumes 1791, which is the date given in 
Allibone’s Dictionary. How is 1793 
accounted for? 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 

(GEORGE EVELYN, of Godstone, Surrey, 

and M.P. for Bletchingley, Surrey, from 
1708 to his death in 1724, was married to 
Ann, widow of a person whose name I require 
(possibly Gregg or Woodhouse), and dau. of 
the Hon. Robert Paston, who resided in 
Albermarle Street, Piccadilly, and of Ann, 
dau. of Philip Harbord, of Stanninghall, 
Norfolk. Robert Paston d. 1704, leaving 
as only surviving child Ann. 

By the kindness of Mr. Hinds I have had 
help but I am still unable to find the register 
or licence of the above marriage. I have 
the licence of G. Evelyn’s 1st marriage to 
Rebecca Rollinson, 1701, and admon. at her 
death 1703. I have also seen the marriage 
settlement of G. Evelyn to his 3rd wife, Mary 
Garth, 1720. 

Ann, née Paston, was buried at Godstone 
October, 1716, as only ‘‘ Mis. Evelyn.’’ As 
Robert Paston and Ann Harbord were 
Married in December, 1689, Ann could not 
have been born before the end of 1690. She 
was a minor and party to a suit re Robert 
Paston’s will by her Guardian, Willm. Ver- 
non in 1704. ‘Her first marriage must have 
been after 1704 or near the end of that year 
and before her marriage to G. Evelyn, the 
exact date of which is wanted. 

If any reader could throw light on the 
above I should be greatly obliged. 

C. 8. M. Turuston. 
(SLAN DESTINE MARRIAGES BETWEEN 
' 1704 AND 1716. —I want to ascertain 
what are likely places for such mar- 
riages. I know that the ‘‘ Fleet’’ 


marriages are at Somerset House. I have 
myself been there to search them. There is 
no index, and though bound in volumes each, 
volume has a mixture of different years, 
There are over 40 volumes. In the time at 
my disposal I could not possibly complete 
the search. There are also at Somerset 
House other non-parochial marriages, but 
the authorities place difficulties in way of 
search. 

C. 8S. ML. Taruston 
The Lodge, Leominster, Herefordshire. 
(GLIFFORD'S INN.—Can any reader tell 
' me where records of this Inn (adimis- 
sions, ete.) can be found? I understand 
that the building is no longer an Inn. of 
Court, therefore the records must have been 
removed. 

C.S. M. Tarustons 


\ TILLIAM COLYNGBOURNE:—In a note 

on p. 234 of his edition (1876) of Bacon's 
‘History of the reign of King Henry Vil’ 
the Rev. J. R. Lumby quotes the lines : 

The rat, the cat, and Lovel our dox 

Rule all England under the hog. 

‘By which,” says Fabyan, fol. ccxxx., 
“was meant that Catisby, Ratclyffe and the 
Lord Lovell ruled the lande under the Kynge, 
which bare the whyte Bore for his cony- 
saunce ’’ [Richard III]. ‘‘ But,’’ adds Graf- 
ton, ‘* because the first line ended in dog, the 
Metrician could not end the second verse in 
Bore, but called the Bore an hog.’’ Lumby 
remarks ‘‘ The metrician was a certain Wil- 
liam Colyngbourne who was executed for his 
metre.”’ What is known of him?  Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ at p. 47, records that 
one William ('olyngbourne entered Winchester 
College from Bedwyn in 1422, and left in 
1427. If he were alive in the reign of 
Richard III he would be an old. man. 
Great and Little Bedwyn are near Hunger- 
ford, Berks. 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ORNING: HIGSON: FIDLER. — I 

would be grateful for information con- 
cerning the earliest chronological date upon 
which the following Lancashire surnames 
appear and what is the origin from which 
each springs ? 

Dorninc. In the year 1436 two Dorn- 
ynges, living at Lowton, between Leigh and 
Warrington. In 1542, a Dorning child 
christenend at Croston, between Chorley and 
Ormskirk from 1542 to 1750 a great many 
Dornings in the registers at Croston Rui- 
ford, ete. In 1677 the Dornings living at 
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tisley, between Glazebrook and Warrington, | 
and well on in the eighteenth century. Two 
hundred years ago, and up to present time 
Dornings in the vicinity of Bolton. Rank 
of life, yeomen generally. In 1591 a Dorn- 
ing buried at what is now the Manchester 
Cathedral. 

Hieson. In the year 1429 Geo. Hikson 
living at Hinton, near Manchester. In 
seventeenth century Hysons round Worsley, 
Bolton, ete., etc. Rank of life, yeoman. 

Fipter.—In the year 1377 an old-fashioned 
spelling of Fidler at Preston. In Crom- 
wellian times Fidlers in Preston neighbour- 
hood and in villages in the Fylde. Also 
the name apears very often in the same 
period (Cromwellian) in Stockport, Dukin- 
field, Denton, Marple, ete. Rank of life, 
yeoman, etc., etc. A Fidler child christened 
at Eccles in Queen Elizabeth’s day. 

Vv. D. 
R' GER SOW DON.—Information is sought 
respecting Roger Sowdon who became 
Vicar of Winkleigh, Devon, in 1572. Where 
was he born and when and of what parent- 
age; Where educated; whom did he marry, 
where and when; and what family did he 
leave? He was buried at Winkleigh on the 

5th Aug., 1603. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.5.A. 


MHI. SCOTTISH RUSSELLS.—TI will be 

obliged if any reader can tell me if the 
Russells of Scotland are a ‘“‘clan’”’ and if 
they have any special tartans like the other 
Scottish clans ? 


JoHn H. RusseEtt. 


ROMEFLET FAMILY.—-I should be glad 
if any reader would kindly inform me 
whether the family name Bromflet (or Broun- 
flet, Brownflete, and other variants) is found 
in FE. Anglia in the fifteenth century. 
J. 8: BP: 


ONSON ALLUSION IN JEREMY 
“’ TAYLOR.—What appears to me to be 
an allusion, probably hitherto unrecorded, to 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Volpone’ occurs in Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living,’ chap. I., sect. 2 (ed. 
of Rev. (. P. Eden, 1856, iii. 17): ‘‘ If a man 
visits his sick friend, and watches at his 
pillow for charity’s sake, and because of his 
old affection, we approve it: but if he does 
it in hope of legacy, he is a vulture, and only 
watches for the carcase.’”’ Has any other , 
reader noticed the passage ? 

A. M. Crarx. 


University of Edinburgh. 
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[He FAMILY OF REEVE (now, I believe, 

extinct in the male line), of Pauntley 
Court, Gloucestershire, claimed descent from 
Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London. lt there a pedigree extant, which 
would show the connection? A descendant 
of the Reeves informs me that Richard Whit- - 
tington was born at Pauntley Court. 

The arms of Richard W., as given in Dr. 
Heylyn’s ‘ Help to English History’ (ed. 
1786), are: — Sable an annulet between 3 
eagles displayed argent; but in Burke’s 
‘General Armoury (ed. 1878) are:—Gules a 
fess componé or and azure, in the dexter 
chief an annulet of the 2nd. Which (if 
either) is correct ? 

C. 8. C. (B/C). 
(ORON ATION OF GEORGE III. — Will 

‘ somebody be good enough to teli me where 
I can find a full detailed account of the 
Coronation of King George ITI. 

SENEX. 

YEU DE CHOSE.—TI am residing far from 

libraries. If Léon Montenacken’s lines 
are too lengthy for ‘N. & Q.,’ would any 
reader send me a copy of them? I do not 
happen to know them. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
The Old House, Burleigh, Stroud. 


\ EMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE 

BOIGNE (1781-1814). — Published in 
1907 by William Heinemann, and stated to be 
edited from the original MS. by M. Charles 
Nicoullaud, but the name of the translator 
is not given. Are these fictitious, as internal 
evidence seems to indicate? If not, where 
is the orginal manuscript and in what other 
form has it been printed ? 

Nhe ¥. 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
+4 TI.—A collateral ancestor of mine was 
an undergraduate at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1669, and later he used to ride on 
horseback from his Yorkshire house to keep 
terms, and he left interesting details of his 
proceedings in letters which are not now 
within my reach. I seem to remember that 
in one he referred to a report that a bunch 
of flowers had been presented to the King at 
Newmarket and that it proved fatal to a dog 
which inhaled the scent: ‘‘ the dog it was 
that died.”” Has any annalist made mention 
of this plot which seems to me un-English 
in its mode? Unfortunately I am not able 
to investigate for myself. 
St. SWITHIN. 
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(ORBET, OF SPROUSTON, CO. NOR- 
FOLK. — According to Gorton’s ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,’ 1833, the church of 
Sprouston contains the monument of Miles 
Corbet, one of the judges who signed the 
warrant for the execution of Charles I. 
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There is a tradition that Arthur Corbet, 


nephew of Miles Corbet, and son of Sir John 


Corbet, of Sprouston, killed a merchant of | 


Norwich in or about the year 1641, and fled 
to London, where he assumed the name of 
Powell. Here, according to the story, he 
married Klizabeth, daughter of Augustine 
Skottowe, of Melton, Norfolk, and widow of 
Adam Vane. | Their son Thomas appears to 
have succeeded his grandfather in the Skot- 
towe estates and to have been known as 
‘* Thomas Skottowe.’’ Is there any corrobor- 
ation of this story ? 
ro Mi. 

*PTRNST UND FALK.’—Could any corre. 

spondent tell me whether Lessing’s ‘ Ernst 
und Falk ’ (Freimaurer Gesprache) has been 
translated into English? If so, who is the 
publisher and if possible where and at what 
price it is to be had? 

A, PERCIVAL, 

LEONARDS IN HAMMERSMITH. — In 

1643, John Winthrop, jun., came from 
England, bringing with him a number of 


skilled workmen, and_ established iron- 
works near Lynn, Massachusett’s. They 
gave to the place the name of Hammer- 


smith, in honor of their home in England. 
Can any one tell me if there were any 
Leonards among them, and if the name of 
Leonard appears in Hammersmith, England, 
previous to 1650. 

M. Emma Burt. 


MASONIC TOMBSTONE.—In St. Mary’s 
churchyard, Nottingham, is a tombstone 

dated 1808 on which the following lines are 
cut; 

Beneath this Stone, here rests a Man 

Who much admired the Mason’s plan 

And thought his store was not the less 

For succouring Virtue in distress. 

Are these lines found elsewhere? What is 
the oldest tombstone bearing a masonic in- 
scription or the emblems of the Order ? 


R, 
VINE COTTAGE: WATERSLADE 
COURT.—Could any reader inform me. 
as to the identity and situation of two 


Houses in Fulham about the middle of the 
last century ? 





The one in the year 1857 being known as 
‘Vine Cottage,’ the other in 1860 as 
‘* Waterslade Court.”’ Neither is mentioned 
in Crofton Croker’s ‘ Walk to Fulham.’ 

I should also be glad to learn the name of 
any work referring to Kast End House as 
the residence of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

J. St.M. Macpuatt, 

KFORMATION MEDALS.—I am putting 

together a paper on the series of contro- 
versial medals struck during the Reformation. 
Those issued in the Roman interest bear on 
the obverse the conjoined reversible heads of 
Pope and Emperor, on the reverse those of 
a Cardinal and a Bishop similarly arranged. 
The Protestant pieces bear, in like manner, 
on the obverse the heads of Pope and Devil, 
on the reverse those of a Cardinal and a Fool. 
I shall be very grateful to any reader who 
can refer me to mention of them in literature: 


' memoirs, diaries, letters, &c. (Nicholas Mur- 


ford’s poem I know), These types occur 
also on pottery, china, and gems; but, so 
far, I have been unable to find them in prints 
or engravings. (1 possess notes of all men- 
tion of them in ‘N. & ().’ to the end of 
Series 10). 
FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD. 
Bilsby House, near Alford, Lines. 


MEXRICK’S ‘ANTIENT ARMOUR,’ 
1824. —- In a catalogue of  second- 
books appears a _ note to the 
second edition of Meyrick’s ‘ Critical 
Inquiry into Antient Armour,’ &c., 1842, 
which states inter alia that ‘‘ the first edition 
of this work, published 1824, was printed 
without the supervision of the author, who 
always repudiated it as full of faults, 


hand 


especially in the colouring of the plates.” 


Is there any real authority for this? in 
view of the statement in ‘ D.N.B.’ that ‘‘ Mey- 
rick’s great work was published in . . . 1824 

. with 80 plates, 73 of which are beauti- 
fully coloured and illuminated in gold and 
silver... A second edition, corrected and 
enlarged by Meyrick . . . was published with 
additional but inferior plates.”’ 

It would be interesting to have these two 
conflicting statements reconciled by some 
authority on armour and its colours. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

’WAMPEI NYUDOSHINNO. — With 

reference to the note ‘Dreaming of a 
Balance’ on p. 439, would Mr. Oso y Atcay- 
FORADA kindly give me further information 
as to the above ? 

H. Sato. 


JUN 97, 1995. 
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Replies. 


THE ORIGIN OF "HARO”’ 
(exlvili. 384, 422, 429, 444). 


AFTER drawing attention to the cry Haro! 
++ Haro! Haro! Mr. G, H. Wurre asks 
“What is the exact meaning of ‘ Har’ ”’? 
Mer. WitttamM Harcourt-Batu asks the same 
question in connection with the first syllable 
of the surname Harcourt. 

| believe the meaning to be the same in 
each case My attention was first drawn 
to the problem in seeking the interpretation 
of two Devonshire parish names, Harford, 
north of Ivybridge, on the river Erme and 
Harpford on the river Otter, near to Newton 
Poppleford. |The two words illustrate well 
the kind of etymological pitfall into which 
the student can plunge. It is unnecessary 
to give the various definitions; but all are 
at once agreed that the presence of the ‘‘ p”’ 
shows a different derivation. 

We are fortunate in possessing early render- 
ings of these parish names in the registers 
of the Bishops of Exeter. In the time of 
Bishop Walter Bronescombe, in 1262, Har- 
ford is written as Herpaforde, and in 1272, 
Harpford is written Herpeforde. The pat- 
rons of the livings: John Peverel for the 
first entry, and the Prior of Ollerton for the 
second: show that no possible mistake can 
have. been made in the identification of the 
parishes. In the 13th century the place 
name was identical. To avoid confusion a 
change was soon made; and in 1308, during 
the episcopacy of Bishop Thomas de Bytton, 
the moorland parish was entered as ‘‘ Her- 
and henceforth spelt without the 





forde ”’ 

“ie 

To find the true meaning of these place- 
hames we must revert to the earliest render- 
ing: Herpaforde. The first syllable is un- 
doubtedly adjectival or descriptive, and occurs 
in Devonshire in the place-names : — Har- 
bourne, Harwood, Harwell, Harworth 
[weordig or worthy], Harberton ; and in early 
deeds we encounter the word Harpath some- 
times written Herepathe. 

In the Anglo-Saxon deed recording the 
foundation of the monastery of Crediton, in 
739, one of the boundaries named is “ Here- 
padhford.’? In another charter we find 
‘““ Herepadhes on suhlford to eaxon,’”’ i.e., 
the ‘harpath ’ from Sulford to Exeter. 

The Teutonic ‘‘heer’’ or armed host 
explanation of earlier etymologists, quoted 
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by Mz. Harcourr-Batu, is as fanciful as 
unnecessary, The position of both Harford 


/ and Harpford at Upper fords gives the simple 


’ path ford. 


translation of Harapadhford as the higher 
Harford, like the cognate place- 
names, is the high ford, stream, wood, spring, 
claim, enclosed farm, path, etc., of which 
we have many instances in Devonshire. 

Harecourt similarly, I suggest, meant the 
higher court; as distinguished from base- 
court, i.e., ‘‘ the outer or lower court of a 
mansion, which contained the stableyard and 
servants’ accommodation, as distinguished 
from the principal quadrangle ’’—-to quote a 
dictionary. 

Again | suggest that the Teutonic shout ot 
Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! had its Saxon equiva 
lent in Haro! Haro! Haro! 

Hucr R. Watkin, 

Chelston Hall, ‘Corquay. 

[NCIDENT AT LAUNCESTON ASSIZES 

(cxlviii. 386).—I suggest that this inci- 
dent, which is a possible example of uncon- 
scious memory, has been attracted into con- 
nection with a Cumbrian folk-tale of a simila) 
incident, elaborated beyond the bounds of 
possibility. [I was told the story in my 
childhood, I think by an aunt, who died last 
year at the age of 84. Her family belonged 
to Lowther in Westmorland. <A friend of 
mine put the story as I remembered it into 
the following verses, but in them, all the 
place-names have been supplied by the author, 
as I do not remember any of them. One of 
my sisters thinks that the town where the 
assizes were held was Brampton. I have 
heard that this version of the story is printed 
in a collection of stories, supposed to be told 
by the guests at Christmas in a Cumbrian 
country house, but I do not know the name 
of the book or of the author. The name of 
the accused man in this story was Vaux, and 
a prophetic couplet was introduced ; 

Thunder at night when the wind doth blow 

Brings evil to the house of Vaux. 

THE MAN SAVED FROM THE GALLOWS. 
Clerk Andrew lay down on his feather bed 

And slept but a little while, 

When through his dream a voice came clear 

Says, “ Ride to merry Carlisle.” 

He looked to the goodwife by his side 
And she was sleeping sound, 
He looked to window and looked 

But all was still around. 

He laid him down on his feather bed, 

And slept another while. 

Till a voice did call him loud and clear,. 

Says, ‘‘ Ride to merry Carlisle.” 


to door, 
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He looked to the goodwife at his side, 
So sound she lay asleep, 
He looked tu window and 


¢ to door, 
The night was still deep. 


looked 


He laid him down on his feather bed, 
and slept another while, 

Till came the call, ‘* Clerk Andrew, rise 
And ride to merry Carlisle.” 


He looked to the goodwife by 
So sound she lay asleep, 
He looked to window and looked to 

—No dawn began to peep. 


his side, 


door, 


But he’s done on his riding coat 
And all his riding gear; 

The goodwife, turning, half-asleep, 
Says, “Speed you well, my dear.’ 


And when he got to the stable yard, 
There stood the dapple grey, 

““T saddled and bridled 
For L dreamt you would 


her, 
ride ere day.’ 


Then he rode on and he rode on, 


He rode for many a mile; 
All by the lee light of the moon 
He rode for merry Carlisle. 


And when he drew to the toll-bar gate, 
fe says, “My pains are lost; 

I'll never rouse up the toll-bar man, 
He’s deaf as any post.” 


But when he came to the toll-bar gate, 
The gate was standing wide. 


“*T knew you would.come this way, good sir, 


Or ever I saw you ride.’ 
And when he drew to Eden ferry 
He says, ** Plague on my dream! 


The ferryman will be sound asleep 
And his boat beyond the stream.’ 


But when he came to 
The boat was at the 
The ferryman said, ‘I 
E’er you were near at 


’ 


Eden terry 
strand. 
heard a 
hand,” 


call 


a» 


‘erk Andrew rode through Carlisle gate 
As day was dawning clear. 
‘Now blithe would L be.’ said 
Andrew, 
“it | knew 


Clerk 


what brought me here.” 


‘What news, what news, my jolly host, 
What news in merry Carlisle? ” 

‘Oh, there’s more stir in the town to-day 
Than there has been many a while. 


The lords of ‘Size are in the town 
A murderer foul to try, 
If he canna clear himsel’ the day 


They’ll be hanging him hy-and-by.” 
: ging j b 


Andrew went to see the ‘Size, 
lords in their blood-red silk, 

And the prisoner standing in the dock 
With face as white as milk. 


“Oh, do not judge me yet, my lords, 
But hear me once again: 

his murder was done at the midnight hour, 
In a storm of sleet and rain; 


master dear, 
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‘This murder was done in English street 
Upon the first of May, 

And | was in St. Mary’s porch, 
A good two miles away. 


Another man from out the storm 
‘Took shelter there with me, 

And could 1 find that man again 
It’s he would set me free; 

But I never knew him in all 
And I trow he knew not me. 

“Why, if that man were here in court, 
}Hlow could he know you right, 

If you did but shelter an hour with him 
In the darkness of the night? ” 


my lite, 
’ 


“Oh, | could give that man a sign 
By which he’d know me well, 
For as we sheltered in Mary’s porch 
The clocks were striking twel, 
And the crazy oid clock above our heads 
Struck thirteen on the bell.’’ 
Then up and started Clerk Andrew, 
*“Why, man, it was mysel’! ” 
“ And I have been sent to merry Carlisle, 
And all things aided me, 
To save the life of a guiltless man 
From the dreary gallows-tree! ” 
Repcap, 
M. H. Dopps. 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 


MADOU (exlvili. 424).—Amadou (French 
‘Amadou,’’ German ‘‘ Zunderschwamm’’) 
is probably derived from the French 
‘““Amadouer ’’—to bait, to coax, alluding to 
its use as tinder during the Middle Ages . 
It is also known as French or German tinder. 
It is a spongy combustible substance, pre- 
pared from a species of fungus Fomes (Poly- 
porus) igniarius, the false timber-fungus 
which grows on the trunks of the oak, alder, 
willow, and other trees. It may also be 
prepared from the true timber fungus l’omes 
(Polyporus) fomentarius. It is prepared by 
removing the outer rind of the fungus and 
carefully separating the yellow-brown spongy 
substance which lies within. This is cut into 
thin slices and beaten with a mallet to soften 
it. In this state it is used in surgery as a 
styptic for staunching slight wounds and for 
making surgical pads. | When boiled in a 
strong solution of nitre, and dried, amadou 
makes an excellent tinder, readily kindled by 
flint and steel. Vide Thorpe’s ‘ Dictionary 


Ilome House, 


; of Applied Chemistry ’ (1921) and elsewhere. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This is a fungus (Fomes fomentarius) 
known also, when treated with saltpetre, as 
German Tinder,’? growing abundantly in 
that country and forming a considerable 
article of trade. . Beaten out into sheets it 


ce 


is used for warm-underclothing, and also as 
‘ 
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a styptic, for making caps, table mats, arti- 
ficial Howers, razor strops, Xc. This fungus 
is also found in this country. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Is French for ‘touchwood.’ In English, 
according to ‘N.E.D.,’ it is speciaily used 
for ‘‘ German tinder, prepared from species 
of fungus olyporus and Boletus, that grow 
on trees, employed as a match and a styptie.’ 
The question of its etymology, which is quite 
uncertain, is complicated by the circumstance 
that lexicographers are not agreed as to 
whether amadouer, to allure, is derived from 
amadou or amadou from amadouer. 

JoHn R. Macrartu. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edn., 
informs us the amadou is a soft substance 
used as a tinder which is obtained fiom 
Polyporus fomentarius, a fungus belonging 
to the group Basidiomycetes and somewhat 
resembling a mushroom in manner of growth. 
It grows upon old trees, especially the oak, 
ash, fir and cherry. The fungus is cut into 
slices and then steeped in a solution of nitre. 
Amadou is prepared on the continent of 
Europe, chiefly in Germany, but the fungus 
isa native of Britain. ' Polyporus igniarius 
and other species are also used, but yield an 
inferior product. 

Professor Ernest Weekley (Concise Etymo- 
logical Dictionary) gives the derivation of 
amadou which, he says, means German tinder 
as French, through Provencal, which taken 
literally means lover, from quick kindling. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

The following is in a ‘A Handy Dictionary 
of Commercial Information’ by Edward T. 
Blakeley, F.S.S. (of the Board of Trade), 
1878:—‘‘ Amadou, Agaric, German tinder, 
prepared from a fungus plant Polyporus 
igniarvius, which grows on the trunks of old 
and decaying trees—the oak, birch, &c.—in 
the autumn of the year. The outer portion 
is cut off; and the inner spongy yellow- 
brown mass is cut into thin slices, then beaten 
with a mallet to soften it till it can easily be 
pulled apart by the fingers. It is then boiled 
in a strong solution of nitre, or else gun- 
powder, according to whether it is required 
to be the brown or the black amadou. When 
boiled it is beaten a second time, and is fit 


for sale. If I remember rightly Amadou 
was used for plasters, e.g., for corns or 
bunions. Probably it is still so used. One 


used to buy matches made of amadou, for 
lighting a pipe or cigar. 
but smouldered. 


It did not blaze 
I believe that I bought 
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Inany years ago, for some purpose or other, 
a piece, or small sheet, of amadou at a shop 
in Jermyn Street. I have a little box con- 
taining some forgotten wash-leather corn 
plasters, on which is a label, ‘‘ From Ewen & 
Son’s Medical Plaster & Bandage Manu- 
factory . 108, Jermyn Street.’’ This 
shop, I think, vanished long ago. 
Rospert PrEeRPOINT. 


Although I cannot answer fully all the 
questions that Mr. Price asks, perhaps the 
following information will be of assistance 
to him. 

Amadou or German tinder is a fungus 
(Polyporus formentarius), which grows on 
trees. It is prepared by being cut into 
slices and beaten into a felt. It has been 
used to plug wounds and to stop bleeding. 
When the felt is steeped in a solution of salt- 
petre it forms German tinder, which, on 
account of its inflammability, has been called 
“black match ’’ and ‘‘ pyrotechnical sponge.”’ 

'. A, RussEL1, 
| AIRYING SURNAMES (exlviii. 423).— 
To Mr. R. Hepeer Wattace’s list may 
be added Cheesmond, the name of my 
maternal grandfather. Cheesey, Butterfield, 


and Butterwick also occur in this locality. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
Looking through the London Telephone 


and other Directories I found the following 
surnames which would appear derived from 


the dairy: Bull, Buller, Bullock, Bulloch, 
Bullough, 3ulman, Bullen, Butterfield, 
Butterwick, Butterworth, Buttery, Calf, 


Kalb (apparently of German origin), Coward, 
Cowland, Churner, Vachell (presumably of 
French orgin), Stable, Stables, Steer, Steere, 
Waterer (apparently derived from the milk- 
man’s traditional propensities). 


A. R. 
[PANNER'S BARK (exlvili. 421). — The 
refuse bark from the tanner’s yard is 


employed by the gardener as a source of heat, 
and, when thoroughly broken down by decay, 
manure. Its use as a source of heat 
is not as important as formerly, the hot 
water system having superseded it, but the 
slow fermentation of the bark will keep a hot- 
house at an even temperature for a few 


as a 


months. As a manure it is still in use. A 
good gardening dictionary will probably 


supply further practical details. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Tanner’s Bark is the used bark from the 
tan pit once used on carriage drives to where’ 
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gravel is now substituted. It was also laid 
in streets before houses where patients lay 
dangerously ill, to deaden the noise of traffic. 
The modern, more expeditious method of 
tanning has rendered it rare, if indeed it is 
still obtainable. 

EK. G. B. 


GUILDHALL CHAPEL (cxlviii. 423). — 

Guildhall Chapel adjoined the south 
front of the Guildhall, and was founded in 
1299. The chapel had been previously conse- 
crated by Bishop Michael Northburgh. For 
many years’ service was regularly held in it 
once a week, and also at the election of the 
Mayor, and before the Mayor’s feast. The 
service was discontinued, the Chapel was 
used as a justice room, and its last change 
was into a Court of Requests, which con- 
tinued until its destruction in 1820. In the 
year 1815 an Act of Parliament was obtained 
to enable the Corporation to build Courts of 
Justice on the site of the chapel and the 
adjacent buildings. 

The registers belonging to the chapel were 
removed, on its destruction, to St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, where no doubt they are still kept. 

F. A. RussErt. 


This chapel was situated ‘‘ within the pre- 
cinets of the Guildhall, in Guildhall Yard.”’ 
It was founded in 1299 and re-built in 1431, 
and was only partly destroyed in the Fire 
of 1666. In 1782-3 it began to be used for 
secular purposes, the Court of Requests being 
held there. The Chapel was pulled down 
in 1822 to make way for the present Courts 
of Law belonging to the Guildhall. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


St. Mary Magdalene. Voluminous notes 
are given in Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of Lon- 
don,” far too voluminous to quote in extenso. 
Briefly the chapel stood in Guildhall Yard ; 
was (apparently) built 1299; was demolished 
in 1822, when monuments were removed to 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. 

W. CovurTHOPE ForMAN. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
BOOKS (exlviii. 421).—The frontispiece 

to my copy of Nicoll’s ‘The Problem of 
Edwin Drood ’ 
that described by your correspondent. It is 
evidently due to some metallic influence in 
the ink used acting deleteriously on the clay 
surface paper. The printing seems to have 
been done by the ordinary process block, and 
not by anything special, and beyond the 
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is in the same condition as | 
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solution offered above I cannot see what can 
be at fault. This is also the opinion of ap 
expert firm of printers and it is the first 
example of the kind they have seen. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘¢VOURS TO THE ANTIPODES” 
(exlviil. 187, 251, 265, 413).—Apropos 
of the last reference it may be remarked that 
Myr. H. Simonis, in his ‘ The Street of Ink, 
at p. 65, has ‘‘ The excellent photograph of 
him [the late Kennedy Jones] which will be 
found elsewhere [facing p. 192] bears an in- 
scription that is characteristic of him. — It 
reads, ‘‘ Yours, my dear Simonis, till Hell 
freezes. —‘K. J.’”’ It is written aptly 
enough in red pencil which shows up like 
subterranean fire against the black tones of 
the photo. I am glad that our friendship 

is likely to last so long. 
G. A. 
(GENERAL J. S. EUSTACE (exlviii. 314, 
357, 429).—-(1) I have read his Christian 
hames given as James Stephen, and also in 
a French translation as Jacques Etienne. 
(2) I have no recollection now of reading any- 
thing of *‘ his naturalization as an American 
citizen !’’ General J. S. Eustace, however, 
was not the only Irishman of the same sur- 
name who took part in the French Revolution. 
The list should include Patrick Eustace, who 
had a scheme for a French invasion of Ire- 
land, and published a now extremely rare 
pamphlet on the subject. Napoleon appears 
to have read the pamphlet, and he rewarded 
the author with the title of Baron soon after 
becoming Emperor. One of Baron Eustace’s 
daughters married an uncle of the future 

Marshal MaeMahon. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
JHITE CONDUIT HOUSE, PENTON- 
VILLE (exlviii. 408, 445). — Warwick 
Wroth’s ‘London Pleasure Gardens of the 
Kighteenth Century’ gives an_ illustration 
and much entertaining detail concerning 
White Conduit House, which was closed by 
a Ball on Jan. 22, 1849, and adds ‘‘ the 
present White Conduit public-house is erected 
on part of the site, while the gardens ex- 
tended from Penton Street in an easterly 
direction, to White Conduit Street, now 
called Cloudesley Road. Albert Street now 
approximately marks their southern bound- 
ary; and Denmark Road the northern limit.” 
J. Lanprear Lvcas. 


GIBBS, 


101, Piecadilly. 
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iOWS ON BANK NOTES (exlviii. 408, 

447).—Details respecting the black ox 
{not cow) on the notes of the Llandovery 
Bank are to be found in an article by Mr. 
Francis Green on ‘Karly Banks in West 
Wales’ (Historical Society of West Wales, 
Transactions, vol. vi.). This bank was known 
locally as the Black Ox Bank. The Aber- 
ystwyth and Tregaron Bank (established 


about the beginning of the nineteenth century) 


had a black sheep engraved on its one-pound 
notes; notes for higher amounts had the 
corresponding number of sheep engraved, and 
the ten-shilling notes had an illustration of 
a small sheep. 

It is possibe that some of these notes are 
preserved by the banks that have taken the 
places of these two banks, or else at the 
National Museum, Cardiff. 

CaROLInE A. J. 


HOMAS TESDALE, CO-FOUNDER OF 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE (exlviii. 419). 
— Many years ago whilst examining some 
wills at the York Probate Registry, I noted 
a rather long one of Thomas Tesdale, 1610, 
which differed from, and seemed to supple- 
ment, the one proved in London. 1 made 
a fairly long abstract of it which I sent (I 
think) to Canon Macleane. I may, however, 
have inserted the abstract in my copy of the 
Canon’s account of Pembroke College, but I 
have recently transferred that volume to a 
library. Mr. Sv. Joun Brooxs will find 
the reference to the York will in Yorks 
Archeeol. Soe. Record, Series xxvi. 3. 
J. CHALLENOR SMITH. 


SKEEL. 


Silchester, 
p* BURGH COPPINGER (exlviii. 424). 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1846 and 
1848 -— also 1858, but with fewer details — 
under De Burgh of West Drayton, Middlesex, 
records that the Hon. Frances Burgh, sister 
and co-heir of Robert, 7th Lord Burgh, or 
Borough, of Gainsborough, m. Francis Cop- 
pinger, Esq., 2nd son of Thomas Coppinger, 
Esq., of Stoke ,Co. Kent, by Frances his wife, 
only dau. of William Brooke, Baron Cob- 
ham, K.G., and had (with other issue, who 
d.s.p.) a dau., Letitia, m. to Sir William 
Hooker; and a son, Nicholas Coppinger, 
Esq., great-grandfather of Fysh Coppinger, 
Esq., of West Drayton, Middlesex, who m. 
Faster, dau. of Cornelius Burgh, Esq., of 
Scarborough, and assumed, by sign-manual, 
in 1790, the surname and arms of De Burgh, 
in consequence of his descent from the Hon. 
Frances Burgh, one of the co-heirs to the 


Barony of Burgh. His only dau. and heiress, 
Catherine De Burgh, m., 22 May, 1794, 
James Godfrey Lill, Esq., of Gaulstown, 
Westmeath (who took the name of De Burgh), 
and dying in 1809, left issue, Hubert De 
Burgh, Esq., b. 15 Nov., 1799, of West Dray- 
ton, Co, Midlesex, J.P. and D.L.; Robert- 
Lill, in Holy Orders; and Catherine- 
Alicia, m. to Chas. Tyrwhitt-Jones, Esq., 
only brother of Sir Thomas John Tyrwhitt- 
Jones, Bart. The arms, crest and motto 
are quoted, 
HENRY CURTIS. 

*¢ DUNGY ” (exlviii. 315, 375, 430).—This 

word figures in a scrap of rhyme which 
I have heard from my father and grandfather 
as part of the folk speech of South Shields: 

Ll wouldn’t be a bungy, 

lo sit upon a cuddy [donkey] 

And ery ‘* Milk oh, milk oh!” 

I do not know how far back this local use 
can be traced. This instance gives a use of 
about fifty years. 

J. S. Purvis. 

Cranleigh School, Guildford, Surrey. 


RMOURERS — (exlviii. 406, 447). — 
In the Crimean War ordnance repairs 
were carried out by artificers from Wool- 
wich Arsenal. The Corps of Armourers 
was incorporated in the Army Ordnance 
Corps in 1895 as the Armourer Section, 
A.O.C.; in 1896 the Artificers Section was 
added by transfer of the armament artificers 
from the Royal Artillery. No connection 
can be traced between the army and the City 
guild which, as the ‘‘ Fraternity or Guild of 
St. George of the Men of the Mistery of 
Aymorers of our City of London,’’ was 
granted a charter of incorporation by Henry 
VI in 1453 and amalgamated with the 
Braziers in 1708 into the present Armourers 
and Braziers Compnay. 
Frep. R. Gate, Capt.. 
late R.A.O.C. 

Orchewoud, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (exlviii. 

389, 428). — The ‘‘husband’s arms’’ 
inquired for are those borne by the Marquess 
of Ormonde (chief of the Butler family) : 
i.e., a chief indented azure, for Fitz Walter, 
and three covered cups or on a gules field, 
for Butler. 

The wife’s arms appear to indicate some 
branch of the Scottish family of Ogilvy or 
Ogilvie. 

D. O. Hunter Brarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey, 
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1OW DUNG AS FUEL (exlviii. 408). — 
The late John Yercoe, who was born at 
Crugwallands in this parish about the year 
1840, told me that when he was a boy he 
used to collect cow dung, under the name of 
emmors, for fuel. 
Tuos. RUNDEL. 
St. Stephen in Brannel, Cornwall. 


THE MORISON LION (exlvili. 348). — A 

biography of Morison, by an earnest 
depreciator, appeared in a series of articles 
on Famous Empirics, published in The Penny 
Magazine about 1840. 

The pills are still sold by the proprietors, 
whose office is the corner house of Vernon 
Street, King’s Cross, next Percy Circus. 
Doubtless they could furnish the information 
your correspondent requires. 

J. COW. 

MHE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, 1660 (cxlviii. 

406, 446).—It may interest Mr. Wu- 
LIAM Woop that some years ago in an old 
book market I purchased an old album with 
« coronet stamped on the cover. Inside, 
loose, between the leaves, are a hundred or 
so of old Biblical prints with Latin inscrip- 
tions, all the figures are very well drawn. 
They are signed, some C. I. Visscher excude- 
hat, some P. de lode inven. (CC. Ryckemans. 
Schulp. C. I, Visscher excudit; some 
Mart. de Vos Inuent; and others Crispin 
ffaedefer. f. 

Some are evidently apocripha illustrations 
of Daniel, signed Memskerck. Inuentor. H. 
Cock excudebat Also 50 prints entitled : 

VITA, PASSIO, | ET RESVRRECTIO | IESV CHRISTI. | 
varijis Iconibus & celeberrimo pictore. | Mar- 
tino de Vos expressa. | ab Adriano Collart 
nunc primum in es incisis. | Serenissimis | 
ARCHDVCIBVS AVSTRIX®, DVCIBVS BVRGVNDL®, 
PRINCIPIBVS BELGARUM. 


These latter measure Qin. x Tin. and a 
small margin. The former are larger, mostly 
12in. x 8tin., and a few illustrations to 
Daniel by Gerar. de lode. excu., 13in. x 10in. 
with no margin. They are evidently a great 
age, on very thin paper and some have worm 
holes. 
A. HEMPItt. 

HE HABIT OF RE-READING (exlvii. 

464; cxlviii. 210).--The questions raised 
under this head do not appear to have aroused 
much interest. Yet the faculty of re-reading 


seems to be quite uniquely important: we 
are told in the Vardha Purdna that he who 
constantly repeats the eighteen discourses of 
the Bhagavad Gita “ obtains perfect wisdom 
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and reaches the supreme goal.’’ Whereas 
the man who only possesses the faculty to the 
extent of a quarter of a verse ‘‘ remains a 
man during a manvantara.’’ And the quite 
unexceptionable benefits of re-reading the 
Mahabharata are related in that poem, 
XVII. v. 39, et seq. 
THEODORE BesTeRMAN. 
MARINE SOCIETY (exlviii. 313, 356). 
- Bibliography, Hanway (Jonas), 
‘Letters on the subject of the Marine 
Society, with Motives for Establishing this 
Society,’ 4to., 1758. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
(CONSECRATION CROSSES: MASONS’ 
MARKS (exlviii. 224, 280, 318, 340, 373, 
394).—Your correspondents have given much 
valuable and interesting information on this 
subject. I note that the authority quoted 
by Mr. Sparke allows that crosses may be 
placed on pillars, but Mr. Askew does not 
think this to have been the case. In a 
fifteenth century church with which I am 
acquainted a cross is to be seen clearly and 
deeply cut on the first pillar from the tran- 
sept crossing on the south side of the nave. 
The cross is at a height of about four feet 
from the ground, and faces west. East of 
the pillar in the old days ran the great rood 
screen. I thought this was a consecration 
cross, but it has been suggested to me that 
it more probably marks the site of one of the 
nave altars. I should be glad of the views 
of your correspondents. 
R. 
HE CABALIST’S TREASURE (exlviii. 
117, 432).—At the last reference ‘N. & 
Q.’ quotes Mr. SparKE as saying that the 
Cabala—this should be spelt Kabbalah—is the 
oral traditions of the Hebrews. That is in- 
correct. The Kabbalah, among other things, 
is essentially a system of theosophy com- 
pounded of Persian and Greek ‘‘ ideas,” 
taught esoterically by many extremists, 
resulting in many doctrines totally 
opposed to the ‘‘ Oral Law’’—which ulti- 
mately was written down for posterity in the 
form of the Mishnah, upon which vast 
cumulations of sagas were finally erected in 
the Gemara. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 
AIBOSH (exlvii. 244; exlviii. 357, 393). 
-Charles Dickens in one of his short 
sketches entitled ‘Seven Dials,’ has the 
phrase ‘‘ Hooroar, ejaculates a pot-boy in 
parenthesis, put the kye-bosh on her, Mary.” 
Henry LEFFMANN. 
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Travei in England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.’ By Joan Parkes. (Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press. London: Milford. 21s. net). 


Library. 


ge author's object is to draw a picture ot 

the conditions of travel both by land and 
water in seventeenth century England, describ- 
ing the roads and bridges, means of convey- 
ance, the inns, the highwaymen, and other 
trials and tribulations of the road. She illus- 
trates her history with copious extracts from 
the diaries and narratives of contemporary 
travellers, both British and foreign, and is 
at pains to describe the laws and customs that 
concerned travelling by road and water, and 
io till in the social background. ‘The whole 
forms an important and picturesque chapter 
of social history, perhaps a little overcrowded 
with detail, but in the main clear and well- 
proportioned. 

Seventeenth century Knugland, as it emerges 
from these pages, was by no means a travel- 
ier’s paradise .'The bad roads and indifferent 
iridges; frequent unbridged streams that had 
to be crossed by fords, dangerous in flood 
time; the uncomfortable waggons and coaches; 
the numerous difficulties placed in the travel- 
ler’s way by an officialdom exercised in car- 
rying out the laws against vagrants, thieves, 
and persons of unacceptable relanens opinions ; 
the inns which by no means alw: iys fitted into 
the picture one likes to draw of the Merrie 
Hngland of the past—all these contributed to 
make travelling an unpleasant and sometimes 
a hazardous occupation. The badness of the 
roads is illustrated by such occurrences as 
hefel a troop of horse which stuck in the mud 
in Northamptonshire during the Civil War, 
and could not escape, and the experience of 
Prince George of, Denmark who in 1703 spent 
fourteen hours in his coach on the road 
hetween Windsor and Petworth and had to 
be ‘ prevented at intervals from sinking into 
quagmires by the ‘ nimble boors’ of Sussex 
who accompanied its painful progress.” 
Charles If, in his speech to Parliament in 

62, had to request that the ways to West- 
minster might be mended before the arrival 
of his bride, so that she might not find White- 
hall surrounded by water 

The horse was in the early days of the cen- 
tury still the chief means of locomotion 
hetween distant points. Rich people rode 
their own horses, and the pillion saddle was 
extensively used by the less well-to-do. For 
others, horses could be hired, or the system of 
riding post adopted at a charge that varied 
around 3d. or 4d. a mile. The coach, heavy 
and lumbering in contrast to the compara- 
tively light, easy running vehicles of the 
great coaching days that were to follow, was 
growing in numbers and favour in London and 





in the central ~~ of the kingdom — 
both private vehicle and hired coach. There 
was also a public conveyance for passengers 


paying a fare—the stage wagon, clumsy and 
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uncomfortable. At what precise date the stage 
coach first made its appearance there is no 
record, but it must have been comparatively 
early in the century. It was well established 
in 1673, when an attack was made upon it 
by various ‘‘ die-hards’*’ — representative of 
the innkeeper, saddler, shoemaker and water- 
seg class—in the shape of a pamphlet, quoted 
by the author, which expatiates among other 
things on the disadvantages of travelling in 
“mixt company.” ‘The watermen naturally 
viewed cheap, terrestrial modes of travelling 
with disfavour; plying their trade between 
Windsor and Gravesend, they petitioned for 
the suppression of the hackney coach. They 
were championed by John ‘Taylor, the water- 
poet, who contributes some of the liveliest 
pictures of English travel to these pages; but 
they seem to have been a surly and ill-man- 
nered lot, pestering and intimidating travel- 
lers. ‘‘ Nothing but a great presse (i.e. for 
sailors), writes one, makes him fly from the 
river; and nothing but a great frost can 
teach him any good manners.” 

In London, even in 1677, it was possible for 
a hackney coach to tall into Fleet. ditch. At 
old London Bridge the flood of water passing 
through the narrow. arcliways frequently 
necessitated the traveller by boat ‘ shooting 
the bridge.” a dangerous undertakjng — re- 
corded by Pepys, Evelyn and others. The 
crossing of rivers was also often a hazardous 
business. Pope, crossing the Thames at night, 
was only saved by the horses refusing to go 
on, when it was discovered that not only 
were they nowhere near a ford, but were on 
the brink of a hole twice as deep as_ the 
coach. ‘Travellers to Holyhead for Ireland, 
in the days before the railway and the Menai 
bridge, had to take ferry, or to cross the 
narrow strait on horse-back when the tide 
was out. A perilous experience of this kind 
is here chronicled. The ‘ sands of Dee” are 
famous, and that their danger is not merely 
legendary is shown by the experiences of Mrs. 
Fiennes, one of the greatest travellers of the 
period, who had a narrow escape in crossing 
from Flint to Neston. Still more dangerous 
was the crossing “at Morecambe Bay, as the 
burial register at  Cartmel-in-Furness _ tes- 
tifies. Equally perilous, uncomfortabie and 
st oject to delay was the sea passage from the 
© \\tinent. “ Marie de Medicis, when coming 
ti “Ungland in 1638, was seven days at sea and 
tr e “days outside Harwich, whither her ship 
ha. been drived by a storm,’’ before it was 
possible to disembark. Her daughter, Henrietta 
Maria, had a yet more trying experience, 
heing a fortnight at sea on setting out from 
Sheveling, and then landing not in England 
but on the coast whence she had embarked, 
driven by the sea to «hich two of the twelve 
ships of her entourage succumbed. 

But it is to the highwaymen that one natur- 
ally turns in a hook of seventeenth century 
travel. ‘‘'Theeves in England are more com- 
mon than in any other place, so farre as I 
have observed or heard,’ write Fynes Mory- 
son. The Civil War had led to a great in- 
crease in these pests, and the Revolution had 
added even more largely to their numbers. 
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dispossessed ot 
highwayman 
knight of 


Cavaliers and later Jacobites, 
their livelihoods often turned 
and it hecame fashionable for the 
the road to plead political motives for his 
actions—a phenomenon not unknown in Ire- 
land during the recent troubles. Many of 
these men were of respectable and even gentle 
birth. The Verneys had highwaynen among 
their kinsfolk; Sir George Sandys was twice 
indicted for highway robbery, and eventually 
convicted and hanged: John Clavel, whe 
reformed and wrote a book of advice to trav- 
ellers how to avoid robbery, was heir pre- 
sumptive to a Devonshire squire; Cambridge 
was the alma mater of two well-known high- 
way robbers, and Oxford scholars were respon- 
sible on one occasion for robbing the Oxtfori 
coach. ‘ Captain” Whitney’s title seems to 
have been only a courtesy one; he it was 
who offered to keep the roads clear for a suin 
of £8,000 a year, but the offer was refused, 
and he was eventually hanged. But for all 
his iniquities, the highwayman remains a pic- 
turesque figure: 
“TL purse it, I 
His heart’s not 
rope. ‘a 


And John 


nv hoy . 
little 


the highway is 
great that fears a 


perhaps his 


“ "Tis great 


remembering 
kinsmen of the road, remarked, 
pity such men should be hanged.” If thev 
called the popular Nell Gwyn to stand and 
deliver, they also held up the infamous Judge 
Jeffreys. 

In these pages we follow ali 
ditions of men travelJing along the 


Verney, 


sorts and con- 
road: the 


crowd of fugitives hurrying from _ stricken 
London during the plague years like the 
inhabitants of invaded territory before the 


enemy-—‘ away they trudge, thick and three- 
fold,” says ‘'aylor, “‘some on foot, some 
without boots, some in their slippers, by 
water, by land, in shoales swom they West- 
ward Royalty, beggars, pilgrims, pedlars, 
farmers, foreigners (often suspect), Quakers, 


equally objects of suspicion—all the familiar 
figures of the road. In a final chapter the 
author describes the sights of town and 
country in the form of a sort of guide-book for 


the foreign tourist of the time, noticing par- 
ticularly the numerous spas of seventeenth 


century England, and the London of which 
the biographer of the Duke of Stettin tells us 
that Westminster Hall * suffers no spiders or 
venemous creatures,’ a statement which, pre- 


cisely interpreted, excludes the death-watch 
heetle with whose activities we are now 

so familiar. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XIX. Medium .Hvum and 
the Middle Age. By George Gordon. (Clar- | 
endon Press. 2s. 6d. net). 

HIS is one of the most interesting of all 
the Tracts in this Series that have yet 


minded to enquire 
the phrase medium 
found it +eferred to 
Horn (c. 1666); to 
Flavio Biondo in 


appeared. Mr. Gordon 
who invented, and when, 
aerum, _— Age.” 
Cellarius, (c. 1688); to 
Rausin (c. 1639), even to 
the Bucks 
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the fifteenth century, but 
mistake. If not the phrase 
pursued, there comes first the ** in hoc interim 
seculo ”’ of St. Augustine: but he meant by 
it the sixth and last age of the world between 
the break-up ot Rome and the fulfilment of 
the Christian hope. Still it was a notion of 
medietas; and the secular and __ historical 
application of the idea would seem to be seen 
best and earliest in Plutarch. Of the phrase 
‘the Middle Age,’ in English, Mr. Gordon 
tound the earliest trace in a book of 1611— 
* wrongs done unto Fathers auncient, middle- 
aged, or moderne writers, by the Papists — 
and the earliest example in Donne—-*t the 
Balance in those of the middle age, very 
even.”’ ‘* Middle Ages ” the plural is an Eng- 


this turned out a 
but the idea js 


lish peculiarity—has not been tound before 
1718. Mr. Gordon then pursues the Latin 
phrases from which our English‘ is derived, 
and has got media tempestas in 1469; media 
wtas in 1518; media antiquitas cited from 
1519 and 1525; media tempora, 1531, and 


medium tempus, 1534. A most interesting 
quotation trom Bacon is discussed under these 
last. Medium evum, however, is the form 
which has prevailed, and for that 1604 seems 
to be the earliest date. Mr. Gordon is in- 
clined to think, though the idea of the Middle 
ge as a working historical division was not 
originally Cellarius, he, by his teaching and 
handbooks confirmed ‘and stereotyped it. 
Having got so much clear, and also shown 
that the phrase was established by the his- 
torians, not by the philologists, Mr. Gordon 
gues on to discuss its philological use in refer- 
ence to  Latinity. <A secondary inquiry of 
interest is that of the formation of an adjec- 
tive for Middie Ages. Middle-aged’’ and 
* middle-age ” were used up to the seventies of 
the nineteenth century. * Medieval” had 
begun to be used in the twenties. ‘This was a 
word which could be parent of other and 
much needed words, and it has prevailed. 
Another valuable paper in this Tract is 
Signor Cesare Foligno’s account of the modern 
use of ** Fascisti.”” It seems that fascio (sheaf 


or bundle) was used by the Socialists at the 
end of the last century for a group; and in 
1915 a group of these, calling itself Fascio 
intervenisia, differentiated itself from the 
main body. This group attracted attention. 
Then there arose groups formed in support 
of the fighting forces, Fasci nazionali di resis- 


denza; and then, in 1919, Mussolini formed a 
Fascio, the Fascio nazionale di combattimento, 
formed to act against the Communists. This 
Fascio was the one par excellence, and so its 
, me smbers became known as Fascisti. Mr. H. 
W. Fowler discusses our adoption of ‘the 
word, which carries to us merely the last 
political significance. The Tract concludes 
with a memoir of William Henry Stevenson. 





CORRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 439, col. 1, line 7, for “ Drawing ” 
read Dreaming; line 36, for “ Kwamtei Nytido- 
shimn6é ” read Kwampei Nyidoshinné. 
Offices, Street. 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 


VERBS AND PHRASES, QuoTaTIoNs, RIMES, 
A 
Account Roll, unidentified, 202, 250 


Adams (Lieut. -Col. H.E.1.C.S. d. 
1815, his family, 47, 83 
Addy (William), merchant of 


Windsor, ¢. 1722, 366 


Anthony), 


London and 


Advertisement hoardings, and a ‘‘ landscape,” 
(Mem.), 74, 145, 272 
“ ¥glé, poet and beauty,’ Byron’s reference 


to, 331 

Aerial journey in 1751, 334, 376 

Aeroplanes and the eclipse, (Mem.), 

Hsop’s Fables, early editions of, 333. 

Affidavits, a judge. on, 9, 50 

Atrica, a children’s pastime of, 60 

u Agony * column advertisements, numerous 
enquiries for missing heirs, (Mem.), 20 

Ainley family, 244 

Alard family, 368 

Aldersbrook House, Essex, print of 224, 285 
Ale and history,”’ the proverb, 226, 377 
Alekhine (M.), his “ world’s record ” in chess, 
(Mem.), 92 

Alfred (King), the painting of, in the House of 
Commons, (Mem.), 254, 

Alhambra, the restoration 4 the (Mem.), 308 

Allbutt (Sir Clifford), and the Bronté family, 
(Mem.), 146 

Allen family, marriage with a descendant of 
John Hampden, 225, : 

Allingham (John Till), 1799- 1810, dramatist, 
Amadou,” meaning Au origin of the cae 
«, Mah. 462 
“Amener de ffeyns,”’ meaning of the term, 85 

America. British settlers in, 95, 114, 131, 148, 

156, 237, 274, 293, 294, 328, 346, 372, 430; the 

date New York “ went dry,” 152, 195; laws 

against immigration. date of, 152 
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** Amphibology,” in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
137, 177, (corrigendum 252) 

Amundsen (Captain), a communication from 
Spitsbergen, (Mem.) 326 

“An” or “a” before French /, 263 


Anatolia, article on the ‘“‘ Stones ”’ of, (Mem.), 
326 

Ancon or Otter sheep, history of the breed, 

Anderson (Patrick), 1575-1624,‘ D.N.B.’ 
corrections, 417 

Anderson (Lionel), als Thomas Monson, of tlie 


Dominican Order, d. c. 1710, 296 

André (Major), a brother of, d. 1802, 407 

Angeloni (Battista), his ‘ Letters on the hng- 
lish Nation,’ 1755, 207, 248, 266 

Anno Santo, account of a visit to Rome, 1450, 
26 

Anonymous Works :— 

Advice to the Officers of the British Army, 
1783, 28, 69 
Beautiful Snow, 
Crudelitatis 

134 


poem, 190, 287, 322 
Calviniane Exempla, 1585, 


Grant the Grenadier, 351, 395 


Grey Cow of Montgomery, 279 
Grey Pilgrim, The, fable, 101 

Anslo and Oslo, etymology of the name. 61, 
138 


Aorangi, motor liner, her maiden voyage, 
(Mem.), 20 
Aoudad = Barbary 
word, 356 
Ape and tiger, 
position, "388 
Apothecaries, symbols for 


abbreviations, 278, 319 


sheep, derivation of the 


ingredients of the human com- 


weights, origin of 
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Arabs, hawking by, (Mem.), 


Archentield, origin of the ie name, 29, 68, 
106, 194 
Architecture, building “ floating ’’ on black 


mud, (Me m.), 55 


* Ariconium, Romano-British — place-name, 


origin of, 29, 68, 106, 194 
Aristotle, hitherto-unknown edition of, 237 
Arkinstall family, arms and crest of, 387 


Arm-bone, carving of, in a church, the mean- 


ing of, 118 

Armourers, the Corps of, in the Army, 406, 
447, 465 

Arms. See Heraldry. 

Artists, French, prisoners in England, 1799- 
_ 1813, 47, 160 

As from,” use of the phrase, 51, 124 
‘ Asquec,”” sobriquet of King Sweyn, the 
meaning of, 190 

Auction, candle auction, every five years, in 
tadenbies, (Mem.), 56 

Austen (Jane), her ‘ The Watsons,’ and little 
boys at balls, 62; her reference to ices, 134, 
177, 228 

Author mentioned by Justin McCarthy in 
‘Donna Quixote,’ 263 

Ayre (Ayres) (Robert), d. 1728, his family, 62 

B 

Baboons, the escape of thirty, in Berlin, 
(Mem.), 344 

Baddesworth, heraldic painter, c. 1500, 154 


Bagpipes in Lincolnshire in Shakespeare’ s day, 
224 


Bagwell (John), vicar of Okehampton, Devon, 
1716-7, 339 
Bailey, rere Baillie prior of the 


(Bernard), 


Schottenkirke, 1731, 429 


Bains (Matthew), of Norton, a railway testi- 
monial to, 1838, (Mem.), 164 

Baker family, of Shelley, Essex, 334, 376, 392, 
412, 430 

Balance, dreaming of a, Chinese and Japanese 
stories, 439, (corrigendum, 468) 

Baldwin (Mr.), on caricatures, (Mem.), 416 

Balfour (Jabez), and the erection of Whitehall 
Court, 13, 50 

Rall, Finlay, Browne and Green families, 334 

Bamler (Johann) printer of Augsburg, 1472- 
1498, account of a visit to Rome, 26 

Bank-notes with cows on, 408, 447, 465 

Barbados, “Ten acre men of Barbados,” 
1638, list of, 119 ; 

Barbanld (Mrs.), poet, first centenary of her 
death, (Mem.). 182 

Rardsey, the “‘ King ” of, 204 

used in the making of trout-flies, 


** Barge,” 
pote 


wld 
Barnes (Richard). 1532-87, Bishop of Durham, 


35, 105 
Barret (Robert), master under Admiral J. 
Hawkins, 1568-9, 354 G 
Barry. Green, Gaynor, and Richards families, 
6, 8 


Bartholomew Fair, clause in lease, 1655, 29 
Bas (Jac. Ph. le), c. 1757, engraver, 348 
Bass Lake, Minnesota, mysterious disappear- 


ance of. (Mem.). 398 
Battles : 
Battleships : 

(Mem.). 56 

23. 39, 65, 


Naseby, 245. 339 

Monarch, to he sunk by gunfire, 
: “Old Crocks,” particulars of, 3. 
85 
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Notes and Queries, July § 


Beaconstield. See Disraeli. 
Beagles give chase to a black cat, 


Ss (Mem.), 164 
Beale (William), Master of ~ 


John’s C ollege, 


Cambridge, his parentage, 424 
Beasts, wild, employed in wartare, 430 


Beauchamp and Fairfield, connexion between 
the surnames, 101, 154 
Beaumaris, jury at, unable to understand Eng- 
lish, (Mem.), 74 ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
edition, 135 
‘ Beautiful Snow,’ 
322 


corrected copy of 1647 


the author, 190, 287 


poem, 


Bedford : monumental ins« riptions in churches, 
chapels and burial grounds, 438 

—— n (Ludwig van), iia of a song 
by, discovered, (Mem.), 146 

Beetle, death-wate h, ravages of, (Mem.), 290 

Beggar’s Roll, the meaning of, 370 

Bell (Laura), mid-Victorian beauty, 448 


Bell, the fourth largest, for Bristol Univer- 
sity, (Mem.), 254 

Bell Bridge, Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, 
haunted, 99 

Belloc (Madame Bessy Raynor), her death, 
(Mem.), 217 


Bells rung to avert a storm, French country 
custom, (Mem.), 236 

Bendixen (Bernard Axel), artist, c. 1840, 37° 
GY 

Bennett family, of Tamworth, 83 

Berdewell, Furneux and Denny families, 67 

Berkeley (Sir Maurice), who killed a Hamp- 
shire dragon, 9 

Berry Pomeroy, coat of arms in parish church, 
118, 160, 197 

Best (Charles), Elizabethan poet, c. 1602, 172 

3etham and Shakespear tamilies, 386 

Bible: Cambridge Bible, 1660, 406, 446, 466; 
Danvers family Bible, 314: grammar in the 
R.V., 13: MS. of the House of Alba Bible, 
(Mem.), 308; Pre-reformation English Bibles, 
279, 336: shoes and sli pers mentioned_in, 
309: translations of = teal in the New 
Testament, (Mem.), 199: Russian, sold by the 


Soviet Government, (Mem. ), 308 
Bibliography :— 
Esop’s Fables, early editions of, 338 


hitherto-unknown edition of, 237 
corrected copy ot 


Aristotle, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1647 edition, 135 

Books, the number published in the United 
Kingdom, (Mem.), 2 


Boswell, first edition of his ‘ Life of John- 
son,’ 458 : 

Burke (f.), § On the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,’ 80, 140 

Cambridge Bible, 1660, 106, 446, 466 

Caxton, his ‘ Faytes of Armes,’ 153 

Justyces of Peas, The Boke of, 1506, 97 


160 
his songs 


Antient Armour,’ 


Meyrick, his ‘ 
Earl of), 


Surrey (Henry Howard, 


and sonnets, 349 : 
Villa-Dei (Alexander de), — Ascension 
mnemonics, 153 
War medals, 78, 125 
Waverley Poetry, 1822, 7, 284 


| Billiard room, date of the first, 369 

Bird (John), his pamphlet oe 1661, 388 

Bird sanctuary, Scolt-Head Island, observa- 
tions in, (Mem.), 38 


25, 1925, 
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Notes and Queries, July 2 


Birds : 


Birrell Wed Ns 
Birth Se 


Blakeney Point, 
Blanchard family, 
Blennerhasset 


424 
el 


Blundell’s 


“Boche,” an 


"onaparte 


D, 1925. 


crude methods of distinguishing the 
sex of, 244; their destruction by marine oil- 
waste, (Mem.), 543 

Dickens and the ‘‘ Weller” in- 
cident, 

1819, 334 


Bishop (John), reference to, in Camden’s ‘ Re- 
mains, 105 

Bishopswood, Roman coins found at, 84 
Black Watch, autobiography of, 351 
Blackheath, proposed new road near Morden 
College, (Mem.), 451 

Blackmore (R. D.), and Blundell’s School, 


(Mem.), 433 


Blackmore (Sir Richard), physician and poet, 
40S 

Blair (Robert), 1699-1747, and suicide, %, 87: 
Blake’s designs for his ‘ Grave,’ 1847, 9 


(Thomas), a Scotsman in inet in 
1535, 293 

(W iIfiam), 
‘Grave,’ 1847, 98 
colony of terns at, 
portraits of, 333 
1831, his marriage, 


designs for Blair’s 


his 
(Mem.), 110 
(Harman), d. 


(Miles), 152 list of his books, 


5-74, 


Wendell” (Sir his epitaph for himself, 


161, 212 


George). 


School, Blackmore and, 


(Mem.), 433 


R. D. 


the word, 312 
memoirs of, 


interpretation of 


igne (Comtesse cade), 1781-1814, 
459 _ 
(Napoleon), his ‘ Descente en 


Angleterre medal, 116, 156, 215: relics of, 


destroyed at Madame Tussaud’s, 297; ships 
that carried him, 457 
Book by a modest author, 420 
jooks, the number published in the United 
Kingdom, (Mem.), 2: photographic illustra- 
tions, 421, 464 
Books Recently Published :— 

Bach (J. S.), Fugitive Notes on some 


Cantatas and Motets of. by W. G. 
Whittaker, 359 

Baring’s (Maurice). The 
Russian Verse, 342 


Oxford 300k of 


Baron’s (W. R. N.) The Church of St. 
Michael the Archangel at Kirkby in 
Malhamdale, 360 

Reeleigh Abbey, Essex. 395 


Godfather of 
Downing, 


(Jonn), The 
Street: Sir 


Beresford’s 


Downing George 
450 


a) 
Boswell (James), Letters of, collected and 
ed. by Chauncey B. Tinker. 52 
Brougham’s (Eleanor Vf.), Varia. A Mis- 


Prose. 396 
A Bibliography 


cellany of Verse and 
Bulloch’s (John Malcolm). 
of George Macdonald, 378 
Burkitt’s (F. C.). The Religion of the 
Manichees, 162 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. Vif. 
1369-1377, 90 
Calendar of State Papers. Venetian. 


1636-1639, 89 
Cambridge and Charles 
George Wherry. 431 


Lamb, ed. by 





SUBJECT INDEX. 


Johnson 





Books Recently Published :— 


Verse, ed. 


Book of Prose and 


Samson, 72 


Cambridge 
by George 


Cieza de Leon’s (Pedro de), The War of 
Las Salinas, 17 
Courtney’s (W. Prideaux), and David 


Nichol 
Samuel 
Davison’s (C.), x: 
quakes, 179 
Dawson’s (J. C.), 
sance, 197 
Dickens (Charles), and other 
by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, 215 
Draper’s (John W.), William 
ed in Eighteenth Century 


Smith’s, £ 
Johnson, 432 
\ History of 


Bibliography — of 
British Earth- 


‘Toulouse in the Renais- 


Victorians, 


Mason: A 
Culture, 


Bavlis h Association, Essay and Studies by 
Members of the, Vol. X, 144 

Esdaile’s (K. A.), Roubilliac’s Work at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 35 

Klemings in Oxford, 1650-1700, Vol. IIT. 


1691-1700, ed. by John Richard Magrath, 
323 
Folk Songs of French Canada, ed. by M. 


Barbeau and E. Sapir, 414 


Folk Songs of the South, ed. by J. Har- 
rington Cox, 359 
Fox (George), The Short Journal and 


Itinerary Journals of, ed. by Norman 
Penney, 413 

Fox-Davies’s (A. C.), 
216 

Friedlander’s (A. M.), Facts and 
relating to Hebrew Music, 342 

Fryer’s (A. C.), Wooden a 
Kffigies in England and Wales, 

Grandgent’s (C. H.), Getting a ee and 
other Essays, 72 

Gordon’s (George), S.P.E. Tract No. XIX. 
Medium Avum and the Middle Age, 468 

Haddon’s (A. C.), The Races of Man, 180 


Heraldry Explained, 


Theories 


Harrison’s (G. B.). The Story of the 
Rlizabethan Drama, 107 

Hoccleve‘s Works: II]. The Minor Poems 
in the Ashburnham MS. Addit. 133, 


by Sir Israel Gollancz, 252 
(Samuel), LL.D., Anecdotes of the 
Late, during the last twenty years of his 
Life, by Hester Lynch Piozzi, 143 

Johnson (Samuel), A Bibliography of, by 
W. Prideaux Courtney and David Nicho! 
Smith, 432 

Kelly’s (J. Fitmaurice), Biblio- 
graphy, 342 
Langton (Robert), 
transcriber by E. M. 


edited 


Spanish 


The Pilgrimage of, 
Blackie, 107 


Lempriere’s (W.), A History of the Girls’ 
School of Christ’s Hospital, London, 
Hoddesdon and Hertford, 360 


Administration ot 
in the 


(Malcolm), The 
Criminal Law in Flanders Chiefly 
Fifteenth Century, 233 

Li Chantari di Lancellotto, ed. by E. T. 
Griffiths, 144 

Lockerby (William), The 
Sir Everard im Thurn 
Wharton, 431 

London Town—Described 
180 


Letts’s 


Journal of, ed. by 
and Leonard C. 


[llustrated, 
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and 
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VW Disk] 
Parkes’s 1 i 1 a Iu i 
Ne iteenth ¢ ul 167 
Pai | s (i h nth ( 
English Romantic Poetry, 107 
Payen-Payne’s (De V.), French Idioms at 


Proverbs, 90 
Pearson’s (A. I". Scott), Tl 
and Elizabethan Puri 


Piozzi’s (Hester Lynch), Anecdot 





es 
li Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 143 

Priebsch’s (R.), The Heliand Manuscript. 

Cotton Caligula A. vii. In the British 
Museum. A Study, 288 


Quiller-Couch’s (Sir A.), Charles Dickens 
and other Victorians, 215 
> 


Ramsay’s (A. B.), Ros Rosarum, 242 
tead’s (Carveth), Man and His Supersti- 


tions, 377 
Read’s (Carveth). The Origin of 5 
Robarts’s (Henry), A Most Friendly 

well to Sir Francis Drake, 234 
Seymour’s (St. John D.), Tales of Wing 

Solomon, 18 





Shakespeare, The New. A Midstwmimei 
Night’s Dream, 17 
Shakespeare, Studies n the irst Folio 


1 
written for the Shakespeare Association. 
Introduction by Sir I. Gollanez, 287 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. by 
J. R. R. Tolkien and FE. V. Gord 

Smith’s (David Nichol), and W 
Courtney’s A Bibliography of 
Johnson, 432 

Smyth’s (H. Weir), Aeschyvlean Tragedy, 
198 

Stanley-Stone’s ©." ee The Worsh 
Company of Turners of London. Its 
Origin and History, 125 

Stapleton’s (Allen), London Alleys, Bye- 
ways and Courts, 36 

Swynnerton’s (C.), A Medley of Occasional 
Verse, 414 

Sykes’s (H. Dugdale), Sidelights on Fliz- 
abethan Drar> 36 

Whittaker’s (V *.), Fugitive Notes on 
come Cantatas . id Motets of J. S. Bach, 
359 
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Books Recently Published :— 
Worsborough,  Mckington and — Sheffield 
Compiled by 'l. Walter dlall, 269. 
Wright’s (Joseph and Klizabeth Mary), Ar 
slementary Historical wis kenelish 
ammar, 54 
th ne ! 
s rs’ Ca ar 2, 2 162, 198 
rt 
Bostock Family, 190 
»OSW James), the ideutily of his \Tiss 
\\ S0; first edition of his iF ot 
[ol 1 
he younger 1778, 4 
( i Museu t, 1856 11¢ 
6, 215 
nt), b. 16! his paren {3 
id Hodgkyn mili 19 
1). M.D 173? 197 
v-Cre ral), 1 ’ 
1 if Wellington 
i renderim ] 
1 71; mati } wt 
els. 6 
i iy, | rnd Rains ] 
0 
' ha hor f the ‘Art ¢ 
P¢ | 
} \ WV horp his 1 The Cus 
Law of the City of London,’ 314 
ira ~ discovered at Grove Park, (Mem.). 
3} in in the Victoria and Albert 
\ : , 21 
I cholas), Pope Hadrian IV. 1154 
! norial tablet to, (Mem.), 452 
} kmaking, a Sussex \ 869 
sridal cups, their use, 
Bristi University, a ymurth 
. (Mem.), 254 
B ettlers in A 4, 131, 148 





156, 237, 274, 2938, 294, 328, 346, 372, 430 
Broad gauge on the Metropolitan Railway, 262, 
sroadcasting and the eclipse, (Mem.), 73 
Broadside: of the 17th or 18th century, 297, 

340; of 1687, apparition of Old Booty, 5, 49 


Brocket mmilv, arms of, 261. 301 
Bromflet family, 459 
RD 


sromley (Sir Thomas), 1530-87, party to a deed 
relating to Bideford, 76, 125 

Bronté family and Sir Clifford Allbutt, (Mfem.). 
146 

srooch, “* Disruption Brooch,’’ 1843, descrip- 

ion of, (Mem.), 344 

roughton Church, wall-painting, 277 

rown,. the Nottingham prophet, ¢. 1853, 208 

Browne familv, 244 

Browne families of Betchworth Castie, Battle 
Abhey, and Lowyk, Northumberland, 381,429 

Browne, Finlay, Green and Ball families, 334 

Browning (Robert), his ‘ Count Gismond,’ 313 

Bruce, Stuart, Halley and McPike families, 53 

Building, “ floating ” on black mud, (Mem.). 
ow 

Bull (Henry), author, ¢. 1568, 154, 214 ; 

Bull, the parish bull, references to, in 
borough records, 34 

Bullock (Very Rev. William), D.D., 1797-1874, 
Dean of Nova Scotia, 167 
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| ford, the order of 
on, Miem.), 92 
( mils origin of the, Bae Ga 140, 21: 
322 
iori, Rome, the old ma 
219 
( y+ his bh ng r Ens nd. 75 
his drawing of St. Pay 18 
( n tters at t} 157 
C; i. in Lincolnshi every \ 
4 56 
Canoe hollowed rom an oa ut Bi 
Lincoln, (Mem.), 380 
Canterbury Cathedral, onen » thy 
free, on St. Angustine’s Day, (Mem 79 
Cantlow (Prior), c. 1690, his portrait, 333 
Cardinal Archhishop, arms of, 82. 12 194 
Caricatures, Mr. Baldwin on. (Mem 116 
Carkeet (Rev. Samuel), of Totnes and Bod 


Carlisle Grammar School. headmasters 


Cc 


ra 


min, 206, 267 


Carosse,” its gender, 151, 196 


arroll (Lewis), 


the little 


“Through the Looking-glass,’ 


arter (Elizaheth) 
antiquary, 173 


= Rev. Wi 


shop 


in 


(Mem.), 
Thomas, 


lliam 


“Castor’s stone.”’ the meaning of. 46, 195 


i} 
oO” 


Cat, black, chased by beagles. (Mem.), 164 














1 mm, 157 
C} played san 0 »g re 
{ y Mem.). 92. William Dru n 
ction wi 1, 391 
! wo Pa 1 Pla { j 
(Mem.). 164 
Child xecntic of, in ¢t 19 an 
Re OF 
( ’ printing yl R 1 
Brit Ricci NT ) 
4 snoli John) 1752 DN. 
tions 117 
Choir of hovs. their rendering of difi 
n S16 Mem.), 
Christian Names :— 
Arthur, 13 
Ferdinando, 34 
George, 118, 155 
Lancelot, 14, 32, 69. 142 
Christian names: early occurrence of doubl 
13 
Christiania resumes its ancient name, Os! 


(Mem.), 1 
Christmas mummers of Stoneleigh, 4: 
Church, orientation of, by the sun’s position 
on its Saint’s day, 135, 178, 196, 231, 266 
Church House, pamphlet on the development 
of, (Mem.), 452 


474 SUBJECT INDEX. 


Church vestries, first institution of, 406 

Churches : Broughton, wall-painting, the 
meaning of, 277; North Cerney Church, 170; 
old, consecration crosses and mason marks, 
224, 280, 318, 340, 373, 394, 466 

Churn,  dog-turning, preservation of in 
museums, 48 

Churn, French, invented 1852, references to, 
118 

Cile, the Kingdom of, 31 

Clarendon (Lord Chancellor), his collection of 
portraits, 1689, 260, 302 

Clarke and Monsey families, 119 (corrigendum 
180) 

Clayton (Sir Robert), his house in Old Jewry, 
1679, 16, S9 

Clifford’s Inn, records of, 455 

Ciockmakers, Chamberlain and Johnson, 9, 51 

Cloth manufacture, the function of butter in, 
14th century, 9 

Club, first use of the word in France, 207, 251 

Clubs, the wearing of hats in, 67 

“ Clusius,” name on ‘ Great Tom,” 
Oxford, 14 

Coal and wine dvties Act, 1861, 154, 209, 321 

“Cobb,” bookbinding term, the meaning of, 67 

Coffee houses of London, in the 18th century, 
386, 426 

Coin, Scan Omodu, inscription in runes on, 
183, 250, 352, 410, 453 

Coins: Roman, found at Bishopswood, 8t; two 
finds of, (Mem.), 236 

Cold comfort, examples of, 134 

Collins (Floyd), 18 days entombed in a sand 
cave, (Mem.), 128 

Collins, meaning of the surname, 154 

Colonels of the 24th Regiment, list of. 161 

Colyngbourne (William), ¢. 1422, author of 
rime, “ The rat, the cat,” etc., 458 

Compass, deflection of the, caused by a steel 
cargo, (Mem.), 128 

Concert, a modern institution, the future of, 
(Mem.), 299 

Condorcet, the story that he was dressed as 
a girl, 259 

Cooke family, of Astley’s, 421 

Cookery book, MS., ¢. 1690, recipes and names 
from, 111 

Coolidge (President), * Habitans in sicco, 
used in describing, 207, 284 

tobert Bransby), artist, 


hell of 


Cooper 1811, 370, 
7 


27 

Coppinger family and the prefix De Burgh, 
424, 465 

Corbet family. of Sprouston, Norfolk, 469 

Corbutio family of Norfolk. 9 

Cormorants, fishing with, 152, 196, 299 

Cornish (Fdward), vicar of Okehampton, 
Devon. 1711, 340 

Cornwall (Charles Wolfran), Sneaker of the 
House of Commons, 1780-1789, 371 

Cornwall. land in, in the ancient davs, 213, 

Gorporation Seal, private use of, 1398, 12. : 

Corri (J. M.), writer, c. 1840, 246 

““Cosh,”’ in thieves’ slang, 413 

Costume, rustic, illustrated book on, 16th to 
18th centuries, 46, 87 

Cosway (Richard), his miniatures, 1898, 64 

Cotswold Games, the Dover family and, 277. 
316, 339, 358, 411 





Cottington family, 428. 
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Court Rolls and Manorial documents, the pre- 
servation of, 276 (Mem.), 308 

Coutts (Mrs.), her dairy, Highgate Hill, 261 

Cow :—at funerals, references to the custom, 
172, 209, 231, 357; ‘** Parish Cow,” of olden 
time, references to, 15, 51; ‘the Puritan,” 
references to, 47, 88, 1 

Cow-dung as fuel, the use of, 408, 466 

Cowley (Abraham), his Life and Writings, 
(Mem.), 163, 229 

** Cow-lick,”’ use of the term, 298, 413 

Cowper (William), his poem to the nightingale, 
245, 282 

“ Cows de’ Medici,”’ the inference, 83, 142 

Cows of pottery and porcelain, collections, 190 

Cows on bank-notes, 408, 447, 465 

Cows sucked by hares, origin of the 
315, 355 

Cow-trees or milk-trees, references to, 334, 375 

Crests: On a mount vert a greyhound sejant 
ermine, 387; Stag statant, 96 

Crichton (George), 1555-1611, of the College 
d’Harcourt, 45 

Cristall (Elizabeth), and the engraving of 
George Dyer, 152, 191 

Crocodile, the tolk-lore of, 100 

Cromwell (Oliver), and the Netterville family, 
27, 67 

Cromwell family, a note on, 348 

Cromwell family, at Uxbridge, 1553, 28, 85 

Cromwell alias Williams, change of name, 
34, 70, 2 

Cromwell alias Williams, Jones and St. John 
families, 422 

Cross (Lieut.-Colonel John), 
medals awarded to, 407 

Cross, “ Butter Cross,” description of, 47, 86, 
106, 121, 196, 231, 286, 321 

Crosses, consecration, and mason marks of 
old churches, 224. 280, 318, 340, 373, 394, 466 

Crow (William), of Brasted, b. 1568, 136 

Crowe (Sir Thomas), of Hoxne, 314 

* Crudelitatis Calviniane Exempla,’ 1585, the 
author, 134 

Culloden, ‘* Hanoverian ” 
term, 123 

Culver family, 388 

“Cup of Pate.” * Cup of Knowledge,’ refer- 
ence to, 117, 161 

(‘urd and cheese stools for sale, 1916, 448 

Curran (John Philpot). was he knighted, 371, 


belief, 


whereabouts 


iT 


Cavalry, use of the 


Cusancia (William de), Chevalier, tem? 
Mdward TIT., 245, 284 

Cust and Lurting families, 172, 231 

Cuthbert and Stubbs families, 423 


D 


Dage family, 208, 251 

Dairy, economics of the, 16th century, 279, 310: 
names of ships connected with, 16 

Dairying surnames, 423, 463 

Dalham Hall, Newmarket, built 1702, for sale, 
(Mem.), 451 

Dalmatians, or carriage dogs, their origin. 15 
52, 141, 192, 232 

Daniell family, of Cornwall, 320, 354 

Danvers family Bible, 314 

D’Arey family, (France), 82 

Davy (Humphry). scientist. a letter of. 79, 

122, 160 
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Notes and Queries, 


Day’s Loe k on the 


ra orrige ndum 108) 


efforts to revive, (Mem.), 398 


The Old Cur losity 





sheep-worrying, 








Epigrams: 
Tananese folk-lore, 
Delagard families. 


~ memorial to the last of 








SUBJECT INDEX. 475 


Dyllycotes (Jane), widow of Richard Barnes, c. 


1560, 35, 105 


E 


Eagle (Solomon), ec. 1618-1683, a fanatic, 279, 


317, 339, (corrigendum 360) 
ragle, attacking a little dog, (Mem,), 92 


| 
Kagle and the Wren, fable,, 420 
j 


arly (Biddy), reterred to by W. B. Yeats, 9, 

arth, pamphiet to prove it is flat, the where- 
abouts of, 190, 232, 322 

Earthquake closes cracks of the Victoria 
Memorial Museum, Ottawa, (Mem.), 164 


“Easy Chair, The’, publication of 1904, the 


editor, SI 

iecles. see Eagle. 
iclipse, the use of aeroplanes and broadcasting 
in observations of the, (Mem.), 73 


Editorial :— 


Evans (Archdeacon R. Wilson), 1789-1866, 
372, 430 
Evans (Thomas), 1742-84, his * Old Ballads,’ 
101 
Finis Poloniae,’ 85 
* Miles auratus,’’ 389 
Periodicals artistic, “The Es 
Printseller,’ 137 
* Prime ! iniste or,’ corrigendum, 36 
Vine ”=a lead pencil, 226 
Who sups with the Devil must use a long 
spoon,” 298 : 
idward of Westminster, ec. 1242, and Prinée 
Kdward, 278 : 
Edwards (John), his ‘ Collection of Flowers.’ 
1753, 11, 53 
Eiford, Manor of, Cornwall, 297, 355 
Hiboeuf, the House of, 10, 51, 87 
Llgin marbles, their restoration to Athens, 
(Mem.), 253 


pert,’ Th 





Elizabeth (Queen), a portrait of, in Staly, 


Mem.), 110; her mint, its locality, 154, 190: 
her symbolical ear-rings, (Mem.), 163 : 
Eimes (Harvey Lonsdale), 1814-1817, architect, 
261, 322 
Engine-driver, epitaph on, 371 
ingineers, Royal, of the Great War, work 
246, 322 
England, ‘‘ The Hell for horses,.”* corroboration 
for the statement, 205, 249, (corrigenduni'324 
004 


Craindre la mort c’est faire trop d’honneur 
a la vie, (Mem.), 181 

Du sommet des Alpes, la Suisse ressemble 
a un jardin, (Mem.), 181 

Entre le tourment d’aimer encore ce qui ne 
vous aime plus, (Mem.), 181 

Hysteron est Proteron praepostera forma 
loquendi, (Mem.), 92 

Qui lapidem Lulli quaerit, qGuem quaerere 
nulli, 191 

Umbra suam corpus radianti in lumine 
solis, 165, 211 


Epiphany, the Feast of, blessing the waters, 


(Mem.), 37 
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341, 


























2 Mem go 
| ) little chapel of J : Hamilton (S Frederic of Manorhamilton, 
storation of (Mem.), 361 - 1636. his cree, 16 
Gloucestershire epitaphs, 32, 70 Hamilton fan of Co. Donegal, 150 
Gl 1 Owen), descendants Dentatu * the meaning < 154, 214 
123, 143 
Plough Stots, tl Compan (John). a descendant’s ma age 
f to the Allen family, 225, 317 
the King, bool ) tH erian ” Cavalry at Culloden, 123 
Hay t (Canon James), of Bristol, h at] 
Vl formed in tl Wth enti e. 1738, 443 
Harcourt family, members oi n Nor indy 
Company, fraternity fonnded ! vette 210 
\lem), 56 Ha ; of the name, 422 
amily, 173 Werecourt. See also D’ Harcourt 
Mrs. R.), b. 1817, actress of Norwic Hardingwood Wouse, Cheshire, its curious 
atiol 157 
Gort “Pseudo doctor Sti, his identity Hardwicel 1). 1 Marriage Act, | 
369 iawn wae vs, origin of the belief, 31% 
Gordon Riots and Tur ireen, 99 5 
Graffiti, preservation g Robert. b. 1661, and Christ Church, 


145, 267 
Grammar in 





ry or al my} | li es, Pearce md families, 407 
' ; Hambleton, York race nomenclature, 38 
H.), and Qiieel \ ria, +; Hambleton Hills, origin of the name, 4 ale 
Conservative p: 22 lton Ladv Archibald). 1700-53 her 
) hy, ! 137 




































13 Harley (de), family, c. 1298, pedigree of, 367 


the R.V. 
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‘Harmony Restored,”’ tavern sign, Ilminster, 
204, 250, 303, 354 

‘ Haro,” the origin of 
144, 461 

Harper tamily, oi 

Harris (Dr. Robert), 
family, 201, 265, 299 

Harrow, and Shakespeare’s “ or 
hill,” 399, 417 

Hastings (Rev. 
marriage, 242 

Hi ithaway and Shakespeare tamilies, 348 

Hats: the wearing of, in clubs, 67; worn in 
the Royal Presence, 49, 189, 281 

Hawking by Arabs, (Mem.), 2 

Hawthorne, Tate and Payne families, 314 

Hay (John), of Wycombe, d. 1873, 421 

Hayman (T.), his * Fall of Antony,’ 1655, quoted 
by Swinburne, 81, 122 

Hayne (Paul Hamilton), American 
ters for his * Life.’ (Mem.), 308 

Head-masters, traditions of, 313, 354, 428 

* Hector ” brotherhood, its origin and objects, 
33 


the word, 384, 422, 429, 


Cornwall, 370 


President of Trinity, his 


Mons, the 


Penyston), b. 1704, his second 


poet, let- 


away, (Mem.), 289 


Heligoland vanishing 
author, c. 1901, 333 


Helme (Elizabeth), jun., 
Hemming, Hamon, the surname, 154, 214, 248 
Henegan (Sir R. Drake ”’), Knight of the 
Hanoverian or Guelphic Order, ¢. 1846, 161 
Henning (John), Scottish sculptor, 370 


Heraldry :— 


\ cross charged in the first quarter with a 
star OT SIX points, 96 

{ sun in splendour with a hurst of five 
trees, 47 

Argent a cross sable and bordure of the 


same, 295 
Arg. a 
ppr., 407 
Argent and Maydenhayre panes Cross Ruge 
p’tout, 332, 373. 430 
Argent, three Barrs 


sable between three ravens 


fesse 


Sable, 16,  (corri- 


gendum_ 108) 

Jerry Pomeroy. arms in the church, 118, 
160, 197 

Brocket family, quartering on the arms of, 
261, 301 

Browne family, the arms of, 381, 429 


arms of, 428, 465 

Camoys family, the arms of, 214. 322 

Cardinal Archbishop, arms of, 82, 124, 194 

Dublin Castle, the museum of heraldic art 
at, (Mem.), 416 

Ermine, a fesse sable hetween 
lets of the second, 387 

Filleigh vag the arms of. 118, 160, 197 

Ist and 4th Navarre quartering France, 82, 
194 

Hushand’s Arms. quarterly 1 and 4 or, a 
chief indented azure, 389. 428, 465 

ie namara family. arms of. 10, 50 

Or a cross engrailed, in the Ist or 2nd quar- 
ters a hird. 350. 394 


Butler family, 


three mart- 


Or. 3 hars argent a canton ermine, 262 
Panel with arms, 189 
Per pale: Dex.. Gn. an Eagle volant or. 


Sin.. 28. 68 
Ouarterings. 
Quarterly, 

same 


right to bear ancestress’s, 406 
one and three reproducing the 
charges, 319, 391 
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Heraldry :— 


Royal arms: first quarter 
passant guardant, 18s, 22 
Sable an amulet between 3 e agles displayed 
argent, 459 

Sheldon ‘tapestry, arms and motto, 278, 357 
Toddington Church, arms in, 57, 77 
Wite’s Arms: Ar, a lion passant gules above 
two crescents, 389, 428, 465 
Williams alias Cromwell family, 
34, 70, 142 
Heralds’ College, authority for 
or crests, corrigendum, 18 
Se (William), Dean ot 


847, 

Herbe e (William), Ist Ear! of Pembroke, d, 
1570, his personal appearance, 189, 229, 250 
‘ Herne,’ origin of the place-name, 245, 286 

ene (James), his letters and poems, 
1726, 101, 160 

Hickes family of Co. Roscommon, 129 

Hieroglyph of tramps, the meaning of, 224, 265 

Highwaymen of the Hull- Beverley road, 205, 
268 

iligson, origin of the surname, 458 

Hindley (John Atherton), mentioned in a letter 
hy Walpole, 82, 121, 110 


has three lions 
9 


arms of 
altering arms 


Manchester, 1778. 


Hirer,’’ use of ‘the word, (Mem.), 20. 66 

Historian, German, his theft of rare State 
documents, (Mem.). 56 

Hobbs, and the erection of Whitehall Court, 
13, 50 

Hockin (John), vicar of Okehampton, Devon, 


d. 1778, 340 
Hockin (Thomas Pearce 
Devon, ¢. 1778, 340 
Hodgkyn and Boustield families, 349 


), vicar of Okehampton, 


Hog (Governor) of Texas, d. 1906, his parent- 
age, 15 

Hollemans | Jasper), alabaster worker, ec. 1612, 
332, 393 

Holmes (O. W.), his ‘A Good Time going.’ 263, 
301 

Homage Jury of the Manor of Fulham, last 
official luncheon, (Mem.), 235 


Hone (Nathaniel), his portrait of Kitty Fisher, 
ec. 1765, 204 


Honour among thieves, origin of the expres- 
sion, 443 
Horse, headless, stories of apparitions, 441 


corrohora- 
(corrigendum 


Horses, England the Hell for. 
tion for the statement, 205, 249, 


324), 337 
Houghton (John), F.R.S., 1640-1705, journalist 
345 
House of Commons. movement to restrict the 


length of speeches, (Mem.), 397 
Houses of Parliament. the choosing of the stone 
used in building, (Mem.), 
Howe (John), knighted 1625, 
Hudson Memorial. Hyde Park. 
Hugo (Samnel). J.P. of Cornwall, e. 1831, 350 
Hugo (Stephen)=Mrs. Tremavne, a pis 142 
Human sacrifices, (Mem), 109. 181, 218 
Hume. Alexander. ec. 1599. his ‘Of the Ortho 
yraphie of the Britan Tongue,’ 63, 102 (cor- 
rigendum 216) 
Hunt (Holman). drawine of saw in his picture 
* Shadow of the Cross,’ 332. 376, 392 
Hinnt (Teigh). his earliest extant letter. 
186 


74 
his hirth, 14 
(Mem). 380 


1801, 
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Hurst family, 46 
Hymns, children vote on. the order ot merit of, 


(Mem.), 395 


I 


Ices in England, reterence to, 1808, 134, 177, 223 

[conography in Pocklington Parish Clure h, 99 
Idols, the custodianship ot, (Mem.), 307 

‘ Jll-health,”’ earliest use of the word, 101, 138 
lllustrations, chikeeouphie, in books, 421, 464 
Immigration, laws against in U.S.A., the date 
of, 152 

Inscriptions, monumental, in Bedtord 
churches, chapels and burial grounds, 438 
Instruments, historic scientific, a collection of, 
(Mem.), 326 

‘Investir des capitaux,” origin of the phrase, 

Mem.), 397 

Ireland (Samuel), father of Shakespearian 
fabricator, d. 1800, 408 

Ireland (W. H.), his ‘ Chatelar and ‘ Rizzio,’ 


183 

Ireland (William Henry), Shakespearian fabri- 
eator, b. 1775, 408. 447 

lreton Hall, Cumberland, 33, 70 

Irish fe amily history: Peyton and Hickes tam- 
ilies, 129, 150; Prendergast, 311; Reynolds and 
Sandys, 256, 364; XVII and XVII Century 
wills, 363 

Irish language, means employed to resusci- 
tate it, (Mem.), 181 

Irish and Welsh in the London milk trade, 388 

Ironmongers’ Hall, destroyed in German air 
raid, 1917, 28, 65 

J 

Jabet’s Ash, old landmark and boundary, Cov- 
entry, (Mem.), 398 

James IT., and the Scotch College at Paris, 
153, 190, 243, 285 


James (Robert), M.D., 1705-1776, his powders, 


351, 390, 412, 425, 448 
James family of Philips Norton, 61, 317 
Japanese folk-lore, the Dragon King, 187, 251, 
Jeffreys (Sir Robert). Lord Mayor, 1686, called 
“the great smoker,” a 
Jeffreys (Sir Thomas). brother of Judge Jef- 
freys, his descendants, 100 
Jerusalem. unidentified view of, 174 
Tesse dc Dorchester, funds to repair. 
(Mem.), 3 
Lori 3 Scodl test in court, (Mem.), 379 
Johnson (John), clockmaker of Halesworth,. 9 
Johnson (Dr. S.), letters of, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox, 62; “ amphibology ”’ and “ equivoca- 
tion” in his Dictionary, 137, 177 (corrigen- 
dum, 252): and “They eke out a precarious 
livelihood by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing.” 316 
Jones (Tames), the founder of the Cobourg 
(Old Wie), 159 
Jones. Cromwell alias Williams and St. John 
families, 422 
Jonson (Ben). his epigram on the pursuit of 
shadows, 165, 211; allusion to, in Jeremy 
Tavlor, 459 
Jouffroy. enigrams by. (Mem.). 181 
Judge of dog show. sued for not awarding a 
prize, (Mem.), 200 
Boke of 


The 1506, 97 





K 


the honour denoted | 136, 178 


to put the Karhenk on,” 3957, 


(John), his villa at Hampstead, (Mem.), 
kis use of capitals, 408; the death of his 
biographer, Amy Lowell, (Mem.), 415 
\ Kemeis. See Camoys. 
Kenninghall Place, Norfolk, banqueting-hall 
destroyed by storm, (Mem.), 110 
‘ ick. (Matthew), and Izaac Walton, 391 
(William), artist, books illus trated hy, 


David), ot Cessford, called 


“celebrated,” 188, 249, 282 

(James), 1721-84, ‘‘ of Jamaica,” 244 
Society, Annual Report of the County, 
(Mem.), 128 

family, 34 


See “ Aaibosh.” 
(A. K.), author, ¢. 1840, his io- 


“318 

King, ‘privilege of covering before the, 49, 189, 
proposing that he may sue and he 
(Mem.), 145 

" Lynn, last copyhold court, 440 
"Kissing candidates,” examples of, (Mem.). 38 
(Charles), his wife’s parentage, 350, 394 
See “ Cosh.” 


Nytidoshinné, information about, 


L 


Lactarium,’” and lactaries, advertised in 


(Charles), his death-place, ‘* Lamb’s 
.’ to be sold, (Mem.), 109, 146; speech 
about a dinner to commemorate his leaving 
India House, (Mem.), 235 

Lamp-posts of London, 81, 123, 195 

, derivation of the Christian name, 14, 
142 

‘“ Landscape,” and advertisement hoardings 
74, 145, 272 

Langston family of Sarsden, Oxon, 224 
(Benedict), and Malcolm &lemyng’s 
Neuropathia,’ 10 


fall of, after a storm, 442 


an international language, (Mem.), 


Die tionary, mediaeval, the collection of 
for, (Mem.), 307 
“rhyme, alliter: ative, 348 


Assizes, an incident of, 386, 461 


town, to be shifted bodily, (Mem.), 


Henry), letter of, quoted by Mr. 
(Mem.), 73 
Charles), his speeches in Parlia- 


plagiarisms, 153, 195 
(George), at Eton 1779-88, his parentage, 


Poems, 1675,’ details of the author, 


(Mrs. Charlotte), novelist and 
her letters, 62 

T anfield and Falkland families, and 
Priory, 312 

(Convert), of West Wickham, ec. 1607, 
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1538-1616, botanist, 333, 


the 18th century, 386, 426 


in chambers, 121 


in the milk trade, 388 


special design, 81, 123, 195 
i); 5a, 74 

10, the house in 1807, 46 
dral, description of, 1710, 


(Mem.), 145, 267 


(Mem.), 145 


mn, 28, 69, 84, 


the stones of, 159 


Wadsworth) in Germany, 


Angell, $28, her 


or, 4/, 35 


Bona Fide” by the 


superstitions, 371, 425 
Apostle of Africa,’’ pi 
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1624- c. 1700, Catholic 


172, 231 
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Lothian, 442 (Mem.), 2 
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Novel, in which widow marries first husband’s 
murderer, 11, 53 

Numerals in the Goidelic tongue, still in use, 
(Mem.), 434 

Nursery play, dialogue, ‘* At yonder plain at 
the hour of five,”’ 316, 358 

Nuttinge (Alice)=Oliver Cromwell, 1553, 28, 85 


8) 
Obituary :— 


Barnard (Henry Cuthbert), 234 

Belloc (Madame Bessy Raynor), (Mem.), 217 

Bowes (Arthur), 306 

Lane John), 108 

Thornton (Richard H.). 198 

Udal (John Symonds), 216 

Oil at sea, life destroved by, (Mem.), 91, 109, 
343 

O’Kearney and Walsh families, 389 

Okehampton, Devon, the vicars of 1711-1872, 339 

Old Bailey, old flower custom observed, 
Mem.), 326 

“Old Booty,” apparition of, 1687, 5, 49, 66, 84 

Old Crocks. See Battleships. 

Old Vic, the founder of, 152 

Ord (General), supposed son of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, 144 

Ordinations, Presbyterian certificates of, 406, 
$48 

Orth (Johann). a new story of, (Mem.), 218 

Oslo, Christiania’s ancient name, resumed, 
Mem.), 1 

Oslo, etymology of the name, 61, 138 

Ottawa earthquake, closes cracks on a_ build- 
ing, (Mem.), 164 

Otter sheep, history of the breed, 213 

Overseers named in a will, their position, c. 
1550. S2. 120 

Oxford, ‘* the Broad,.”’ a letter about, (Mem.), 
127 

Oxtord : ** Ciusius.’’ on the bell, Great Tom, 14 

Oxford, leases in The Broad and Turl-street, 
(Mem.), 416 

Oxford in the 18th century, the. public exer- 
cises required, 206, 263 

Oxford and Cambridge, the order of mention, 
(Mem.), 92 

‘ Oxinges,” 


ot, 154 


dialect word, 1598, the meaning 


ig 


Pancake tossing. the ceremony of, Westmin- 
ster School, (Mlem.). 146 

Panel, heraldic, identification of arms on, 189 

“ Pape,” meaning of the word, 85 

Paper made of straw pulp, used f 
The Morning Post. (Mem.), 200 

Papermarks. See Watermarks. 

Papier maché, article on, (Mem.), 397 

Parachute, sensations when coming down in, 
(Mem.), 398 

Paris: bronze dolphin stolen from the Place 
de la République, (Mem.), 200, 250; Notre 
Dame, the famous organ of, (Mem.), 2: Old 
Marbeuf (English) chapel, 225, 283, 338; 
Scotch College at, James IJ1. monument 
153, 190, 243, 285 

Parker (Elizabeth) = William Phillipe, c. 
1639, 64, (corrigendum, 180) 


Yr 


Parliament, plagiarism in, the date of, 13) 
19 

Parthenon, and the Elgin marbles, (Mem, 
253 

Passion Play, to be produced at  Chicag 
(Mem.), 164 ‘ 

Pattison (Samuel), minor poet, c. 1792, 334 

** Pauls-Grave-Head-Court,” address on 
trade card, c. L770, 100, 139 

Payne, ‘Tate, and Hawthorne families, 314 

Pear, Williams pear, origin of the name, 16,3) 
Pearce, Hallowes and Rothery families, 497 

Pedigree, clue to, deduced from a fine, 367 

Pelham (Herbert), M.P. for Winchelsea 15%; 
389 

Pelligrini (Count George Casciani), sculpto 
207 

Pepys (8.), his letter describing a wedding 
123, 464 ; 

Pepysian collections of London prints, 312 

Percy, the House of, 173 


Periodicals, artistic, The E.rpert, The Prinih 


seller, 136 
“Peter Pry,” an author’s pseudonym, 1864! 
298 
Peters (Gerard), author, ¢. 1582, 357 
Peu de chose,’’ Léon Montenacken’s lines, 
459 
Pexsall (Ralph) ec. 1530, his father’s name, 9 
Peyton family of Co. Leitrim, 129 
Phillipe (William)=Elizabeth Parker, c. 163), 
64, (corrigendum, 180) 
* Philistine,” as a word of reproach, (Mem,), 
415 
Photography used in illustrating books, 421, 


Pickering Cup and Mace, of Westminster Cor 
poration, (Mem.), 110 
Pickwick (Moses), found at Pickwick, baptized 
1694, (Mem.), 236 
Picture, painted on wood, a forgery, (Mem), 
326 


Pillion-riding, renewal of the practice of, 


(Mem.), 434 
Pinkney (Edward C.), poet, and Sir Isaa 
Newton, 99, 265 
Pisa, leaning tower of, its condition, (Mem.) 


‘* Pistiller,” meaning of the word, 189, 228, 25 


Pitt (William), the Elder, his speech on 


Highland Regiments, 246, 322 
Place-Names :— 

Archenftield, 29, 68, 106, 191 
Ariconium, 29, 68, 106, 194 

Burt, 351 

Field names, 35, 88 

Hambleton, Hambledon, 385 
Hambleton Hills, 46, 88 

Harcourt, 422 

Herne, 245, 286 

Matterfield, 154 

“ Munde ” in, 350, 391, 447 

Oslo, Anslo, 1, 61, 135 . 
Point Halswell, New Zealand, 386, 427 
Redriff, Rotherhithe, 225, 266 
Schuckburgh, 81, 121 

Starvecrow, 314, 357 

Uriconium, 29, 68, 106, 19! 
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Notes and Queries, July 25, 19: 


ae ippines in Parliament, date of instance 


of, 153, 195 


Play quotation, “Here is news—Whalley has 
joined the Jesuits,” 226 

Playing cards, folklore of, 206, 249 
Playwrights, and the production of their 
plays, (Mem.), 59 

‘ Plebeian Ballads,’ the author, 81 
Pocklington, iconography in the church, 99 

P Poets, biographical information, 187, 229 

b Point Halswell, New Zealand, origin of the 
name, 386, 427 

Pointon (Priscilla). Mrs. Pickering. blind 
poetss, b. 1750, 187 

Poland St., No. 10, Oxford St., London, the 


house in 1807, 46 
Poley (Robert), and the murder of Christopher 
Marlowe, 1593, 440 


Poll-books of Parliamentary Elections for 


Norfolk, 1724-44, 13, 51. 89, 106 
Pomegranate, the symbol of fecundity, 405 
“Pommies,” (pomegranates)=settlers from 


Britain, (Mem.), 20, 66 
bronze statue dug up at, 
and Walt 
growth of, in 
152 


Great 
Pompeii, 
Pope (Alexander), 
Population, 
mothers, 


(Mem.), 397 
Whitman, 406 
an island, from four 


Porteus (Beilby). Bishop of London, 1787-1808, 
his parents’ house, 313 

Portraits wanted, 33° 

Posters, exhibition of, (Mem.), 128 

Pottery and porcelain cows, collections, 190 


Powell (Gabriel), his ‘ Catholic’s Supplication,’ 
1603, B71, 130 

Power, Finlay, Rainsford, and Brady families, 
350 

Prayer, sixteenth-century, used at Armistice 
Day service, 286 


Prendergast 

Presbyterian 
448 

Prideaux, 


family, of Ireland, 311 


ordinations, certificates of, 406, 


Morice and Monk families, 33, 354 


Prints of London, Pepysian collections of, 312 
‘Printseller, The,’ artistic periodical, the 
history of, 136 


Pritchard (Love), ‘‘ King ”’ of Bardsey, 204 


Privy pig Gentlemen of the, their 
dress, 1800, 188, 229 
aunciation, question of definite phonetic 


teaching, (Mem.), 38 
Proverbs and Pie 


Ale and history, 226, 377 

And lived happily ever afterwards, 
As from, 51, 124 

Chapter of accidents, £34 

Cows de’Medici, 83, 142 

Deliver the goods, 368 

Dutch uncle, 28, 88 

Finis Poloniw, 46, 84 

Get the stakes to keep, 8 

He that fights and runs away, 63 
gendum 144), 161, 195 

Honour among thieves, 443 

Investir des capitaux, (Mem.), 


145 


(corri- 


Little Sastiaies, 262, 305 

Mangerent de Vherbe, (Mem.), 397 
Milk-walk, milk-run, milk-round, 208, 305 
Mummy-hunters themselves turn into 
mummies, 422 





SU BJECT INDEX. 


Pr tblisher: s ot 


Quaker 
Quakers, 


Queen 





Proverbs and Phrases :— 








Not room to swing a cat, 315, 358 
So long, 171, 210, 232 

The fixed idea, 263 

The man of one idea, 263 


The wren gives birth to the eagle, 420 
‘Turn your chair and turn your luck, 153 


Turncoat, 368, 428 

Wait and see, 440 

Waul and ery, 101, 143 (corrigendum 216) 

Who sups with the Devil must use a long 
spoon, 298 

Written in sunbeams, 301 

Yours to the antipodes, 187, 251, 265. 413. 


164 

wanted, 17 
the word, 15: 
the word, 152 
and the building of, 


quotations 
etymology of 
etymology of 
mathematics 
133 


* Pugge, 

Puxse,” 
a ec 

(Mem.), 


Q 
| “strift,”” 135 
introduction of the 


vocabulary, 
the 
133 
Anne’s Mansions, 
“Quiz,” 


umbrella 
among, 
freehold tenure of, 121 
an author’s pseudonym, c. 1816, 298 


Quotations :— 


And lived happily ever 
Anser avis Bicolor. 
cupit esse, 153 

s he burst upon the East, 298 
Brave singer of the coming time, 263, 301 
Causa jubet  melio: superos  sperare 
secundos, 119, 161 
"Ce n’est pas tojours la léyg 
119 
Chloé, 
331 
Colligo priscoruin 
Magorum, 11, 70 


143 
Dux 


afterwards, 
Cibus hic quem. 


ende qui ment 


helle et poete, a deux petits travers, 


tumulosque 


sedes 


Demus alienis oblectationibus veniam ut 
nostris impetremus, 119 
Des Barreaux, ce vieux déhauché, 125 


Fair Hebe I left, with a cautious design, 12 

Fame has no present: popularity no 
future, 405 

Felices quibus ista licent: miramur et 


illos, 119 
Football, a 
313, 354, 


game fit only 


128 


for butchers-boys, 


God who makes such various degrees of 
weakness and strengt», 408 

Habitans in gicco, 207, 284 

Head-master, “a beast, but a just heast,”’ 
313, 354, 428 

Here is news—Whalley bss joined the 
Jesuits, 226 


helieve, 389 = 
the mere living, 54 
brook, 389, 430 

we could walk, 


How foolish was I to 
How good is man’s life, 
I sit with my toes in a 
If where thou walkest, dear, 


73 


[’ll be ‘as rich as Biddy Early before I die, 
9, 305) 
Illi meruere: sed quid tu ut adesses, 11, 


In sacl and ashey weeds, 408 








ytations: 
Ladv Bird ar | y vav hon 190 
Less base the fear of death than fear 
j ne fe h ni ony myles, 119 
Let 1 ny i ty uld tid 
] { } i PARSON'S J , 
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rd | 1 1 s if) I 
th ust 
3 165, 211 
machine ive iull r v | 15 
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th s | 
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NX if) 
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1 j lic 1ONS 
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{ n¢ qguitte { 
rn ni it t ( 
] 
{ ; \ inn 
i¢ | Bae) 
us non potes 1 0, 20% 
} ! n rt a i ri « 1 y 
orst vrants, an usurping crowd, 
), eT | 
I st pl her is the heart, 424 
The Cabalist’s discovered treasure, 117, 432 
tle « mouse is a tawny red, 298 
7 mountainous earth might be com- 
ressed into a schoolboy’s marble, 99 
The I iple of Liberalism is trusting the 


people, qualified by prudence, 226, 269 
I milke, 47, 


fhe Puritan Cow gave the best 
88, 141 
The simplest things in life are loveliest, 173 
TT unplumbed salt, estrangin sea, 54 
Ch ckar tuke the best cow be the heid, 


iters know their own, and draw, 47, 


_" 


Mhey exe out a precarious livelihood by 
taking in one another’s washing, 316 
Through the wood, through the wood, 408 

"Tis love th wakes the worid go round, 


Mi 
389 


. Sd 
me the straiter prison, 279, 322 
iss the cup of Fate and see, 117, 161 
ruth, like « torch, the more it’s shook, it 
shines, 316 
Truth will out, even in affidavits, 9, 50 
Umbra suam corpus radianti in lumine 
solis, 165, 211 
Unto each man comes a day when his 
favourite sins all forsake him, 47, 89, 125 














sand Qu tly 25, 199% 
Vaul and « 101, 145 orrigendum 216 
4 ! ae , 
’ 5S a mel we have men ft 
s, li wid 
\\ e ni levoured J ‘Time’s devouriz 
nd: 305 § 
‘ ( { 1 ts a house ¢ pra 
| l always j s a chapel the 
301, 353 
1 oe , ' 
ive already reduced wealth ¢ 
rity mediocrity to poverty, anf 
: : : q 
| Che poor pertectly destitute, 3sf 
\W\ { day tuan ye sterday, By Pe 
y good will is” gre t wh ti | 
3 } ? 19 
Nail, , iad 
Pp 
K 
tol rt ue y op autho 
! ind Hleloisa,’ 1519, 10 
shire records, prior to 1800, 424 
tin 4 vised by a gal 
' 
' 9] 
tu al t Matthew Bain 1838 
1G 
t ! | (Mem.), 2, 50, 
’ 1 A 
i t and and Ame 
14, 131, 148, 1 237, 274, 293, 294, 328, < 
’ ‘d, Finl Power, and Brady ft 
350 
NMG Peer hie ©} Tonchet , 
hialpl ime his ihe touchstone, 
Raphael, his portrait of Giuliano de’ 
ivf 7492 
iel ), dde 


a will, a copy admitted to probate 


Herefordshire, ¢. 1698, 1 








[ee aloud, and rapid silent reading, an 
1, (Mem.), 74 
~kKoners,” first compile: 63, 102 
Redrifi= Rotherhithe, use of the name, » 26 
eeve family, £59 
Reformation medals, references 160 


Regiments, Old British, sidelights on, 255, 319 

Revisters: of St. Martin’s Church, Lronmonge 
Lane, London, 13, 51, 89, 106 

Reid, Read, or Rhaedus (Alexander), d. 1624 
D. N. B.’ corrections, 417 

Renaissance Theatre, list of plays announced 


19 


CWwih-screw 


(Mem.), 
Rennes, 
134 
Re-readinge, the habit of, 210, 
Reynolds family, of Hull, 29s 
Reynolds and Sandys families, of 

364 
Rhodopi Squirsinorum,’ 
Zo, 212, 265 


t 
Richards, Barry, Green, and Gaynor families, 


steamer, her age, (Mem. 
166 
341, 375 
Treland, 256, 


the town meant, 


Rimes: 
si et si—348 

and Lovel our dog, 458 
‘Oriental Illus 


Si in sede sedis 
The rat, the cat, 
Roberts (Joseph) 1795-1849, his 
trations of Seripture,’ 108 
Roberts (Lord), the house 
279, 320 
Robertson (James), 
rection, 417 


in which he died, 


N. B. cor 


d. 1820, ‘ D. 


TSA 

















Sand 
Sandb 
353 
Sandy 
364 
Satire 

28, € 
Saw, 
Scan | 

iden 
fcarle 
and 






































25, 1935 Notes and Queries, July 25, 1925. SUBTECT 
‘Ror and wracl meaning of th 
1 216) #1 H..M his account of 
men da ¢ 1, (Mem.), 199 
Roi i Pieri e) 124-85, collect ‘ his 
un Pis Wi S (Mem.). 163 
“EH Rose, e national flower, its place in history, 
} 1 Viel $33 
| there Rosecassa family, 442 
R hiin alled also Redriff, 225, 266 
Ith t@ Rothery, Hallowes, and Pearce families, 407 
y, anjf Kotor-ship on the Tyne, ¢. 1509, 438 
389 Rouse (W. W pl lems referred to in his 
| ‘Mathematical Resreations,’ 421 
1 the Rows Joh 1521, his house, Ewell, 214 
-BRoyal Academy ticism on exhibition of 
B 1780 Mem.), 325 
Roval Welsh eu rs, books on, 119, 194 
Rn id rul butter, when eater 
= 
tations to his 
113, 185, 310 
lisse of, 116 
igin of the, 15, 52, 88 
miliea fl ©! (Mem.), 325; as ** Old 
a \ : 1 Nort » London, (Mem)., 235; the 
ga oldest ee ite history, 273 
Sail,” a in the making of trout-flies, 277 
S$. Cuthb the secret resting-place of his 
robateg bones (Mi ts 55, 121 
‘ Front’s camels,”’ loured hronze statue, 
279 
St. John, Cromwell alias Williams, and Jones 
families, 422 
3 4928 St. John, Sergeaux, Nevil 4 Hornby and 
§ Verdon families, 302 
25, 26 St. Margaret Moses, name of church, 189, 229 
St. Mary’s, Illingworth, founded 1525, ancient 
custom revived, (Mem.), 379 
55, SI9B St. Mildred’s Court burial ground, its history 
iongerf 187, 230 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: Canaletto’s drawing of, 
16248 188, 228, 259; description of, 1710, 147; last 
ervice under the dome, owing to the wi of 
need repair, (Mem.), 236; methods of repairing, 
Mem.), 1, 19, 127; note on the building of 
tem 330; Old, two letters on the spire of, (Mem.), 


1eant, 
ilies, 
158 


Illus 
died, 


’ ors 


92 


Peter de Merton, Bedf 


e), a eg 


Sand (Georg 
(Sandley) (W.) pul 


Sand by 


identification of, 183, 250, 
fcarlett (Skipper Harry), 
and seamanship, (Mem.) 





trom, 


ord, inscription in, 


Ste. *Thérese, the canonization of, (Mem.), 361 
‘San Kokf Tsou Ran to Sets ou Aperenu 
Général des —, Royaumes,’ English 
translation of, 351, £ 


Ist 


lisher, 


6, 





353 

Sandys and Reynolds families, of Ireland, 256, 
364 

Satire of the 18th century, 1783, the author, 
28, 69 

Saw, frame pit saw, used 1818, (Mem.), 146 
Scan Ormodu: in Arthurian legend, 453; the 


352, 410, 453 
his action of pluck 
20 





INDEX. Q5 
hole (¢ 1 | i Mavor i 1 1812 
rentage, 314, 394 
huckburgh, derivation 1, 121 
rwenel Sj W. S. Gil name, 81 
h College at Paris, 1 nument to 
sames Iii., 153, 190 i3 85 
Scotsman in Ame rica in ] », 293 
el { S11 Walter Wa ! pun 
shed 1822, 7, 284 
tish Catholics Iss. re { 1.96 
a, In, lestrove { 9] 109 
34.3 
Seabt 214 
Ii ils ! | he ] mn 0 | } { ] Y l 
Ml wi) 
rad aura ! \ } y 
S13 M ; 
ers f ‘ 
1 andel l } 
( Joh \« l i 
\ l imilies, 302 
s. tavern " { 1, 
{ } 
sda J ] ders, a tten hi the, 1] 
( urd), weller add 
Pauls-Grave-Head-Court,” 10 i139 
S 1 a | Northumberland. 3 
’ vs, the pursuit of, Jonson’s epigram, 165 
211 
hakespeare (W.), first illustration of a play 
bv. (Mem.). 200; a one mporal y plagiarism 
of his Venus and \do sale of, (Mem 
218: and Lincolnshire aaein 3, 224 
Shakespeariana: Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act v. 
sc. i. “or Mons the hill,” 399, 417; Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Act. 11. se. ii. the pur- 
suit of shadows, 165, 211; Shakespear and 
Betham families, extracts relating to, 386; 
Hathaway and Shakespeare families, es 
tracts relating to, 348 





sharp (Cecil), a memorial to, (Mem.), 
S| rpl s (Thomas), his wi (Mem.). 1 

; ! - 1,’ 1 ‘11 » 
Shaw (Joseph), 1798, of Laling, his will, 83 
Shaw ( Peter ), and Malcolm Flemyng’s * Neuro- 


catia 10 





Sheep, history of the Ancon and Otter breeds, 
213 
Sheep-stealing, last execution for, 3! 

Sheldon tapestry, arms and motto, ; 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), a lyric of, and South 
African literary competition, (Mem 236 

Sheraton family, 224, 267, 300 
Sherborne Abbey, the coffin of King Ethelbert 
discovered in, (Mem.), 415, 431 





Sheridan (‘homas), his marriage. and death, 
1788, 12 

Ships, the naming of, 62, 103; old, with dairy- 
ing names, 16 

Ships. see also Battleships. 


Shoes and slippers in Hebrew scripture, 309 

Shoreditch, the Douglass family and, 79 

Showman, who employs hundreds of workmen, 

(Mem.), 272 

Shrewsbury, 
ant to, 172 


Earldom of, unsuccessful claim- 


Shrove-Tuesday banquet for bishops in the 
Tower, 1641, 118, 160; ceremony of pancake 
tossing ,Westminster School, (Mem.), 146 





486 


Shrubs and flowers in old paintings, hooks on, 
262, 304 

Silence, commemoration by, 15 

Skin, human, drums of, 32, 66, 424 

Skinner (Cyriack), the parents of, 141 

Slave, epitaph to, 413 

Slavery, the abolition of, 
planters, 117 

Sleath (John Henry), artificial limb-maker, 
1818-99, his Christian name, 172, 211 

Slipper, origin of the word ‘“ mule” for, 
309; and shoes in Hebrew scripture, 309 
*Slop-basin ” or ‘‘ grounds-bowl,” other names 
for, 334 


feeling against 


188, 


Smith (Edward), engraver, c. 1810, 101 

Smith (George), of Exeter, c. 1625, 225, 305 

Smoker, ‘the great smoker,’ nickname 
attached to two people, 86 

Smollett memorials, 297 

Smyth families, of Tintagel, St. Neot, St. 
Goran, St. Germans and Sheviocke, 369 
(corrigendum, 450) 

‘Snow men,” a new story of, (Mem.), 325, 373 


Snuff-boxes, manuals on, 153, 214, 283 
So long,” earliest use of the expression, 171, 
210, 232 
Soady ta 
Soldier, The 
351 
Solmisation, words of hymn wanted, 207, 246. 
Sols, the Society of, c. 1788, 47 
Somers (Sir George), his portrait, dated 1611. 
100, 142 


author, 1827-72, 350, 390 
Narrative of a.’ published 1836. 


Songs and Ballads: 


Epitaph on Bona-Fide, 7 


Green grow the rushes, O, 12, 176 
Mistletoe Bough, 33 
Old cattle trade ballad, c. 1864, 456 


Plebeian Ballads, 81 

Pretty Polly Oliver, 408 

Robin Adair (Mem.), 164 

Song of Roland, 314 

There’s a good time coming boys, 301 
Southcott (Joanna), one of her boxes opened, 

(Mem.), 254 

Southey (Robert), a 


Brazilian MS. belonging 


to, 117 
Sowdon (Roger), vicar of Winkleigh, Devon, 
1572, 459 


Spitzbergen, ice-free and fjords open (Mem.), 
128 

Squirrels, numbers slain by a Squirrel Club, 
(Mem.), 236 

‘ Stake,” *“ 
verb, 8 

Standard, 18th century ship, 332 

Stanyan (Temple), author of ‘ The 
History,’ 1739, 10, 123 

Starvecrow, origin of the place-name, 314, 357 

Statues; bronze, dug up at Pompeii, (Mem.), 
397; bronze, recovered from the sea near 
Marathon, (Mem.), 452; discovered at Sparta, 
(Mem.), 379; head of Carrara marble, taken 
from the Hudson river, (Mem.), 38. 


get the stakes to keep.” the pro- 


Grecian 


‘“Staurarius,” term used, 1274, the meaning 
of, 64, 123 
Steel cargo, causes deflection of the compass, 


(Mem.), 128 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Notes and Queries, July 25, 1995, 


Sterling (Lieut.-Col. Sir 
ment, 173, 287 

“Sterling Heads,” oak medallions of the 16th 
century, (Mem.), 416 

Steuart (General William), donor of site of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, 222, 301, 339 

Stevenson (R. L.), his Baker Cottage, pur- 
chased by the Stevenson Society, (Mem.), 271 


Anthony), his regi- 


Stewart (Major-Gen. David), his ‘ High- 
landers,’ 424 

Stewart (John), his tradesman’s ticket, 1749, 
4.07 

Stewart (‘* Walking ”’), his parents, 9 

Stewart family of Dundee, 424 

stewart family of Garth, pedigree of, 407 


Stoke 
9R9 

“tokes (David), Canon of Windsor, and author, 
c. 1659, 64 

Stone (George), Archbishop of Armagh, b. e. 
1708, 10, 65, 120 


Poges, purchase of land round, (Mem.), 


Stone, ‘‘ Castor’s stone,” the meaning of, 4, 
195 
Stoneham (Lieut.-Col. Abraham), b. 1778, 16 


Stoneleigh, Christmas mummers of, 42 


Stones of Old London Bridge, 159 

Storms incidents: ground washed from under 
railway track, (Mem.), 2, 50, 142, 179; Ken- 
ninghall Place, Norfolk, banqueting-hall 
destroyed, (Mem.), 110 

Straw pulp to make paper, the invention of, 
(Mem.), 200 

Strawberry Hill, 
at, 82, 121, 140 

Strickland family, of Catterick, Co. York, 12 
Strift.” use of the word by Quakers, 135 

Stuart (Sir John), the hero of Maida, b. 1759, 
64 

Stuart, Scotch soldier of fortune, 444 

Stuart, Bruce, Halley and McPike 


Walpole’s painted windows 


families, 


ok 

Stubbs (Henry), physician, c. 1630, his 
mother’s name, 351 

Stubbs and Cuthbert families, 423 

Success, convict ship, the wreck of, 154, 304 

Suffolk rolls, 16th century. 29 

Sugar manufacture at Bristol, 62 

Suicides in England, 18th century, 45, 87, 394 

Surnames :— 


Beauchamp and Fairfield, 161, 154 

Collins, 154 

Dairying surnames, 423, 
Dorning, 458 

Fidler, 458 

Harcourt, 422 
Hemming, Hamon, 154, 214, 248 
Higson, 458 

Hurst, 46 

Limpus, 64, 104 

(Henry Howard, 
and sonnets, 349 
Swearing, and a wall-painting in Boughton 
church, 227 

Sweyn (King), his sobriquet 

Swinburne (A. C.), his quotation 
Hayman, 81, 122 


163 


Surrey Earl of), his songs 


* Asquec,” 190 
from 








Note: 


symn 
Eng 
Symn 


Tham 
Theatr 
172 
Theat 
Theat 

(Me 
Theat 
Thiev 
Thom 

Car 
Thom 
Thom 

iden 
* Tho 

370, 
Thorn 

263 
Thoro 

plac 
Tiber 


Tomh 
(Me 
‘ade 
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Eng 
Tong 
Tootir 
“Top: 
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Symmes and French families, settlers in 
England, 207 

Symmons (John), 1781—c. 1842, 
‘The Agamemnon of -Eschylus, 


i 


Falkland and Lenthall families, 
312 
meaning 


. Se 


Tantield, and 
Burford Priory, 
“Yanner’s bark,” 
463 
lapp family, 
‘Taste of the 
1728, 45 
Tate, Payne, and Hawthorne 
Tavern signs: Harmony restored, 
354; Seven Stars, 14, 51, 69, 104; 
Brewers, 82, 122 
Taverner (Rev. John), 
189 
Taxi-cab drive, Paris to Cherbourg, 
than the boat-train, (Mem.), 110 


of the term, 421, 
British Settlers in America, 430 


Town, The,’ by James Ralph, 


314 
303, 
Two 


families, 
204, 250, 
The 


Professor of music, 1610, 


quicker 


Yaylor (Jeremy), his allusion to Jonson, 459_ 
Taylor (Michael Angelo), M.P., b. 1757, his 
mother, 173 ; : 
Tea-caddy of bg gag Nelson’s gift to 
Lady Hamilton, (Mem.), 

Terns, colony at Blakeney Point, (Mem.), 110 


co-founder of Pembroke 


1609, 419, 165 


(Thomas), 
his will, 


Tesdale 
College, 


Tewkesbury Abbey, stained glass windows of, 
(Mem.), 217 
Thames, locks of the. 15 


Thearne village, near Beverley, references to, 


Theatre pass, ¢. 1800, of pewter, 16 
Theatre, onbintans e, list of plays announced, 
(Mem.), 19 


Theatre: Sadler’s 


Wells, 273 


Thieves, audacious, (Mem.), 200, 250 
pean (Rev. William), antiquary=Elizaheth 
Jarter, 173 


369 


"acct (Gen. P.), his identtiy, 
1606, 


Thomson (George), publisher, c, 
identity, 118, 155 
* Thornepowle *”’=whale, 


his 


variants of the name, 


370, 412, 447 : 
Thornton (Bonnell), b. 1724, his marriage, 1764, 
263 
Thoroton (Thomas), M.P., b. 1723, his birth- 
place, 246, 320, 428 
Tiberias, excavations near, (Mem.), 362 


Tibet, Eastern, seeds of flowers brought from, 


(Mem.), 307 


Tickell rig b. 1751, pamphleteer and 
dramatist, 372, 39: 
Tiger a Slay Gond villager’s bravery, 
(Mem.), 344 
Tilley (Walter), b c. 1700, Envoy Extraordin- 
ary at Copenhagen, 389 
Be cape A cael in the New Testament, 
(Mem.), 
Tithe “Rae a history of, 152 


Toddington church, monuments in, 57. 77 
of priests of the Sixth Dynasty, 


Tombs, two, 

(Mem.), 56 
Tombstone bearing a masonic inscription, 460 
Tompion (Thomas). 1639-1713, father of 


English watchmaking, 263 

Tong Church, Archdeacon Lloyd and, 31 
Tooting School, 1830, its situation, 262 
“'Top- hole,’ “ topping,” derivation of, 23] 
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New 


translator of 
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: a. The,’ by 
Tower of London, four 
public, (Mem.), 145, 
Tower and the Sword, 
Order, 1459, 136, 178 
Towers (Rev. W.), of Peterborough, d. 1666, 372 
‘Townshend hmtions author, his biography, 


James Ralph, 1728, 45 
towers opened to the 
267 


Portuguese Military 


) 
Tradesmen, tickets of, ¢. 1749, 407 
Trayned Bands,” Captains of, in the City of 
London, 1588, 369, 409 ; 
Treitschke, on the East Prussians’ lack of 
kind-heartedness, 298 
'remayne (Mrs.) widow, her marriage to 
Stephen Hugo, 442 
I'revanion (Margaret), (Lady Trevor). ¢. 1630, 


her parents, 355 
[Tristan da Cunha, 
of, (Mem.), 199 
‘Trout-flies, ‘* barge 
making of, 277 
Truant’s clog,” 

away, 371 


account of the inhabitants 


* and ‘sail’? used in the 


to prevent a person running 


lucker (Stephen) licensed to wear his hat. in 
the King’s presence, 189, 281 

lunbridge ware, history of the industry, 172, 
214, 250 

lurncoat, derivation of the word, 368, 428 
Turner (Miss E. L.), her observations in the 
bird sanctuary, Scolt Head Island, (Mem.), 
38 

lurnham Green and the Gordon Riots, 99 
furpin (Dick), supposed letter hy, 223 

Tussaud’s, Madame, the fire at, (Mem.). 218: 
the Napoleonic relics, 297 

Tustian and Harris families, 201, 265, 299 

Twenty-Fourth Regiment, list of colonels, 161 
Two Brewers,” tavern sign, its origin, 82, 
122 

U 
“U” and “ V,” the best rendering in modern 


printing, 313 
Uffenbach (Zacharias Conrad von), his 
scription of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1710, 
Umbrella, introduction of, among Quakers, 
Ur, temple of Nin-Gal, the Great Lady, 
cavation of, (Mem.), 182 
‘Uriconium,” Romano-British 
origin of, 29, 68, 106, 194 


de- 
M7 
133 


eXx- 


place-name, 


U vedale (Robert), schoolmaster, his marriage, 

189, 2: 
Y . 

“V” and “U,” the best rendering in modern 
printing, 313 

V.C. bibliography, 377 

Vashon and Volant families, 358 

Verdon, Sergeaux, St. John and Nevill of 
Hornby families, 302 

Vernon (Admiral), 1684-1757, his marriage, 216 

Vernon (Rev. George), 1637-1720, his birth- 
place, 223 

Vernon (William), b. 1756, his poems, 187 

“ Vesunensis,” the town meant by, 173, 212 

Victoria (Queen), and Gladstone, 223 

Villa-Dei (Alexander de) his Ascension 


mnemonics, 153 





488 


Village families, unbroken descents, 
181 
“Vine ”=a lead pencil, use of the word, 226 

Vine Cottage, Fulham, c. 1850, the situation 
oO 

Vinegar, “ Four Thieves’ 
_the name, 99 

Vines in London, 296 

“§ oe, The,” old house in 

3 


Vinegar.” origin of 


Fulham, 261, 

Volant and Vashon families, 388 

Voltaire, his English note-book, 49 

“ Vynet,” and “ champ,” terms 
MSS. 


used in old 


W 


for the Egyptian 
origin of, 32 
** Wait and see,” first use of the answer, 
Walker family of Gestingthorpe, 119, 160 
Waller alias Warren family, 28, 70 (corrigen- 
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Wheels, the inventor of, 
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| Whitford (Charles), c. 1683, ‘ D. 
rections, 417 
Whitman (Walt), 
Wilkie (Robert), 
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| Williams and Needham families, 34, 70, 142 

Williams pear, origin of the name, 16, 53 

| Williamson family of Liverpool, 63 

|'Wilson (Richard), 1714-1786, Welsh 

exhibition of his works, (Mem.), 254 

| Wimberley (William), story of, at the battle 

| of Naseby, 245, 339 
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| Wireless and the weather, 52 
Wood (J. T.), painter, c. 1782, 83 

| Wood (Walter) his book for boys 
Grenadier,’ 351, 395 

‘“ Wrack,” meaning and source of the word, 8 

Wren (Matthew), Bishop of Ely, 1688, his de- 
scendants, 173 
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| Wright (Horace Granville) 
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Wrottesley (Rev. E. J.). b. 
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and the erection 
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| Yerton Hall, Cumberland, the description of, 
33, 70 

| York race nomenclature, 

Yorkshire racing records, 


Young (Edward), 1684-1765, 


Hambleton, 385 
prior to 1800, 424 
and suicide. 45, 87 
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of lis skin, 32, 66 
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| Ziska, drum made 
| Zoological Society, 
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